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Circulation Density 


By Eric W. ALLEN 
University of Oregon 


HIS STUDY of newspaper circulation density in the coun- 

ties of an American state is an experiment with a new 
method of research applicable elsewhere. It is already revealing 
an incidental quality of immediate practical utility; its maps 
and statistics are useful to publishers in relation to promotion 
and circulation expenditures. It furnishes an unsubjective type 
of evidence as to whether given areas are near their probable 
saturation point; it points to other areas as fields where greater 
promotion effort might well be repaid. 

Besides such incidental benefits as may accrue to publishers 
and circulation managers, the Oregon study is intended to 
serve as a background for a more intensive study of newspaper 
and magazine consumption in Lane County which is now 
under way. The Lane County circulation study will be only 
part of the general survey of Lane County covering physical 
resources as well as cultural phenomena undertaken at the be- 
hest of the State Planning Commission. (Lane County has 
been designated as the experimental county, where methods are 
to be tested for application elsewhere.) The thing the Lane 
County Survey is part of is the State Planning Commission’s 
procedure, and that is part of the Northwest Regional Plan, 
and that is part of the embryo National Plan, and that is part 
of the New Deal. What the New Deal is part of has not yet 
been ascertained. 

Scouting around for totals of circulation in given areas soon 
developed that there aren’t any. There are, indeed, publication 
totals for various states and counties, but to subtract the 
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118 CIRCULATION DENSITY 


newspapers exported and add the outside papers imported, thus 
transforming the publication total into a true circulation total, 
is something else again. There are indeed numerous geograph- 
ical analyses of the circulations of individual papers — every 
A. B.C. report is such an analysis — but these have never been 
added together on a geographic basis, nor treated from the 

point of view of cultural geography. 

As it happens, Oregon is almost ideally situated for a study 
of this kind accurate enough to count as scientific and serve 
as a datum by. which later conditions in Oregon or present con- 
ditions in other states may be measured. The papers exported 
from Oregon can all be traced, and all the papers imported into 
Oregon (except an entirely negligible fraction) come from 
easily identified points. When we have the A. B. C. statistics for 
the publications of Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, and Walla Walla, 
Washington; Boise, Idaho; Sacramento and San Francisco, 
California, and add to these the Christian Science Monitor and 
the New York Times, we have approximately the total circula- 
tion. The Lane County house-to-house survey has already gone 
far enough to show that there is virtually nothing else imported 
except on Sunday (and the daily figures hereinafter mentioned 
will be for weekday circulation, not Sunday) . The figures here 
set forth seem to be better than 98 per cent complete and about 
nine-tenths of them are A. B.C.-audited. In fact, they are 
more accurate than the A. B. C., for important revisions of the 
A. B.C. figures have been made to take care of delivery routes 
that cross county lines. 

Furthermore, Oregon is exceptionally well designed for a 
county-by-county study. It is like a state under a microscope. 
Distances are greatly magnified and regional rims are well 
marked. To cross the mountain pass or desert stretch that sep- 
arates one county from its neighbor is often to enter what ap- 
pears like a different country, where people follow different 
means of livelihood, where climate and scenery are distinctly 
different and where the temperament of the inhabitants and 
their favorite recreations are different. Lane County is as dif- 
ferent from its contiguous neighbor Deschutes as Minnesota is 
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from Virginia; Curry abuts on Josephine, but is ne more like 
it than Delaware is like Kentucky. 

When all the figures were gathered (thanks to the publishers 
and circulation managers and to the A. B. C. organization) , it 
was found that Oregon’s daily newspaper density figured out 
at 364 per thousand of population. The United States as a 
whole publishes only 299 per thousand.” Oregon’s 1934 circula- 
tion density, therefore, is 22 per cent greater than that of the 
United States. Newspapers are 22 per cent thicker in Oregon 
than the average for the country. 


FIGURE so remarkable as this calls for both corrobora- 

tion and interpretation. While there are no circulation 
statistics by states available, publication figures are not hard to 
find. Up to 1931, Editor and Publisher printed tabulations an- 
nually.* We can, at least, compare our own 1934 circulation 
figure with these 1931 figures, the latest available by states. 
Here we find, by suitable calculation, using the corrected census 
figures* that the governmental subdivisions of greatest publi- 
cation density are, in order, District of Columbia, first; New 
York, second; Massachusetts, third; Missouri, fourth; Oregon 
and Washington, tied for fifth, (or, if we count states only, 
fourth). Illinois comes next and California eighth. It will be 
noted that all those seem to be exporting states, with powerful 
circulation centers close to the state line, sending papers into 
neighboring states. Oregon is of this type, so these publication 
figures are not finally convincing as to circulation density, 
though they are strongly suggestive. 

Another type of corroborative evidence was sought from 
the magazines. Magazine figures are not skewed by the location 
of the point of publication. If a state, wherever situated, has a 
vitally interested reading public, closely following public af- 
fairs, and able to pay subscription money, this ought to show 
up in the circulation figures of magazines as well as newspapers. 
The two ought to confirm each other. What do we find? 

The Editor and Publisher on the same date as mentioned 
above furnished an elaborate tabulation of magazine circula- 
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tions. We have calculated these totals against the census of 
figures. 

The “general” magazines include Cosmopolitan, Review of 
Reviews, American, House and Garden, Child Life, World’s 
Work, Forum, Scribner’s, American Boy, Atlantic Monthly, 
Red Book, American Legion, Blue Book, True Romances, Cur- 
rent History, St. Nicholas, Boy’s Life, Photoplay, Motion Pic- 
ture, Munsey’s Combination, and Nation’s Business. These 21 
leading magazines found in Oregon the best market of all the 
states with the exception of California, Wyoming, and the 
District of Columbia. Of states, Oregon stood third. 

The “class” magazines are the American Motorist, Scientific 
American, Popular Science, Outdoor Life and Recreation, 
Physical Culture, Field and Stream, and House Beautiful. 
These magazines found Oregon rated fourth. California stood 
eighth. 

The weekly magazines cited are Saturday Evening Post, 
Literary Digest, Collier’s, Liberty, Outlook and Independent, 
Time, Judge, and Christian Herald. These magazines found 
Oregon the third best market in the country, or, counting 
states only, the second. Oregon is surpassed only by California 
and the District of Columbia. States following Oregon are, in 
order, Washington, Montana, Florida, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York, ninth. 

The women’s magazines include Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Woman’s Home Companion, Delineator, Picto- 
rial Review, Needlecraft, People’s Popular Monthly, McCall’s, 
Comfort, McCall Quarterlies, and Vogue. These found Oregon 
the best market of all in proportion to population, District of 
Columbia second, Washington third, Vermont fourth, New 
Hampshire fifth, Maine sixth, and Calfornia seventh. 

Taking these 47 leading magazines together, Oregon stands 
first among the states or second if we count the District of 
Columbia. In magazine density Oregon’s 520 per thousand is 
followed by Washington’s 502 and California’s 497; the figures 
go on down to South Carolina and Mississippi, which have less 
than one quarter the reading facilities of Oregon.® 
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But these figures are several years old, though there is no 
reason to believe the proportions have changed. So to bring 
them up to date the publishers of various ® magazines were cir- 
cularized, and the following figures come from reports they 
furnished under date of this present month, January, 1935. 
Only three magazines, Harper’s, Fortune and Scribner's, found 
Oregon under the national average; they placed the state at 
82, 92 and 92 per cent, respectively, of the average. Oregon is 
ubove the national average by the percentages indicated in the 
circulation density of the following sixteen publications: News 
Week, 10; New Republic, 21; Time, 24; Ladies’ Home Journal, 
26; Liberty, 58; Red Book, 59; Atlantic Monthly, 63; Woman’s 
Home Companion, 66; Saturday Evening Post, 67; Better 
Homes and Gardens, 69; Collier’s, 87; McCall’s, 89; Country 
Gentleman, 92; National Geographic, 105; American, 110; and 
Delineator, 121. 


INCE THESE are figures reported by publishers in Janu- 
ary, 1935, we are, not only on the basis of carefully- 
audited, tabulated figures but on an abundance of corrobora- 
tive evidence, justified in concluding that the newspapers of 
Oregon serve one of the most luxurious reading publics in the 
country. How can this be, in a region so very far removed from 
the great cultural centers, and in a state so given to pitying 
itself as the pauper of the family? Even cartoonists on Ore- 
gon’s newspapers, far from glorifying the state in the form of a 
beautiful woman or a doughty warrior, have at times taken 
the poor, bedraggled figure of Gloomy Gus and labeled it “Old 
Man Oregon.” 
The reason for the high density of periodical circulation in 
Oregon seems to lie in the fact that, by every objective meas- 
urement, Oregon is a much better state than its all-too-modest 
public opinion appears willing to admit. The writer, bold enough 
to remark in a public meeting some months ago that Oregon 
was not at all a poor state in spite of its persistent poverty 
complex, found that this seemed to make some Oregonians 
present extremely angry. But if one goes about trying to col- 
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PoPpULATION 
STATE 19380 


ToTaL MAGAZINE 
CIRCULATION 
E&P 
Jan. 81, 1931 


47 LEADING 
MAGAZINES 
Per 1,000 
Population 





. District of Columbia 486,869 
Oregon 953,786 
1,563,396 

5,677,251 

91,058 

225,565 

537,606 

359,611 

. New Hampshire 465,293 
. Connecticut 1,606,903 
1,085,791 
445,032 
797,423 
435,573 
6,646,697 
4,249,614 
2,470,939 
4,842,325 
1,468,211 
2,563,953 
i. 1,877,963 
22. Delaware 238,380 
23—a. New York 12,588,066 
23-b. Illinois 7,680,654 
25. 507,847 
26. i 8,238,508 
27. 1,880,999 
28. 9,631,350 
29. 692,849 
30. 687,497 
$1. 4,041,334 
32. Wi i 2,939,006 
33. Mi i $8,629,367 
34. 680,845 


35. 1,631 526 
36. 


87. West Virginia 

88. Texas 

39. New Mexico 

40. Virginia 

41. Tennessee 

42. Kentucky 

43. Arkansas 

44—a. North Carolina 

44-b. Louisiana 

46. Georgia 

47. Alabama 

48. South Carolina 

49. Mississippi 
Newsdealers, unclassified, and 
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50. United States 


304,923 
495,822 
784,765 
2,823,790 
44,780 
103,319 
242,512 
154,239 
194,630 
665,509 
420,901 
178,126 
315,647 
164,275 
2,487,972 
1,585,338 
913,206 
1,788,238 
536,633 
914,374 
478,420 
82,385 
4,338,908 
2,630,556 
174,708 
1,111,035 
614,587 
3,088,622 
221,416 
217,710 
1,274,797 
910,302 
1,033,414 
190,048 
415,583 
592,223 
412,376 
1,370,188 
96,048 
515,982 
481,670 
454,474 
298,165 
474,468 
314,676 
434,146 
350,469 
209,395 
230,019 


95,843 


38,231,627 


626 
520 
502 
497 
492 
458 
451 
429 


406 
400 
396 
377 


373 


369 
366 
357 
347 
346 
345 
345 
344 
343 


320 
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lect authoritative and unbiased facts and figures, here is about 
what he finds: 

In total wealth per capita, the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board places it sixth’; in available spendable income per 
capita, the advertising magazine Sales Management places it 
tenth *; in number of registered cars per capita, the Travellers 
Insurance Company reports Oregon thirteenth among the 
states®; in gasoline consumption per capita Oregon stands 
eleventh *°; in proportion of population enrolled in institutions 
of higher learning Oregon stands fifth *'; in absence of illiteracy, 
Oregon is tied with Washington for first place. 

In interpreting the following figures, as we go over the state 
county by county, the foregoing facts should be borne in mind. 
If some of the densities seem low, remember—they are the 
lowest density counties in an extremely high density state. 
There are probably whole states with a sparser newspaper cir- 
culation than even Wallowa County, “Switzerland of Oregon.” 

In what follows, the 36 counties of Oregon are arranged in 
groups of varying size. The principle has been to draw the 
lines between groups where the widest gaps exist. The densest 
county in any group is far sparser than the sparsest county in 
the group that follows. The exact order of counties within the 
group is not fully guaranteed; sometimes counties are almost 
tied, and there are differences between A. B.C. net paid circu- 
lation and total circulation as reported to the postoffice that 
might alter the order of the counties very slightly. There are 
other elements, also, such as a delivery route crossing a county 
line that might possibly be forgotten by the publisher in mak- 
ing out the statement, or a newsstand close to a border. All 
such possibilities have been inquired into where they have 


come to light, and corrections for them are included in the 
figures. 


TARTING, then, with the sparsest, or seventh group, 
and working up to the densest, or first group, we have: 
SeveNTH Group— Very Sparse (125 to 208). These are 
the great open spaces where miles are miles and men are men 
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but where men don’t get much chance to see a daily paper.” 
These counties contain only 1.5 persons per square mile. There 
are seven states in the Union that are smaller than Malheur 
County alone, and the other seven counties of the group are on 
somewhat the same order. No daily paper is printed in this 
area. Railroads touch it only at some of its edges. The Port- 
land papers get in here in almost exactly the same proportion 
as they circulate in the state as a whole. The papers sent into 
this plateau, mountain, and high desert country by Pendleton, 
Baker, Walla Walla, Boise, Bend, The Dalles, LaGrande and 
Spokane come in small bundles, but they are enough to affect 
the percentages notably. These counties are Wallowa, Wheeler, 
Malheur, Grant, Jefferson, Crook, Morrow and Gilliam. They 
are by no means poor. Their assessed valuation is $1,419 per 
capita, the second highest in the state, well above either Mult- 
nomah or the thickly settled Valley counties. It would, how- 
ever, take a lot of gasoline and a lot of solicitor’s time to 
canvass them thoroughly for subscriptions and to collect ac- 
counts. It would perhaps cost more than a publisher would get 
out of it. And, of course, if we accept the recent advertising 
agency doctrine of “concentrated circulation,” we must admit 
that any circulation in these counties will be the opposite of 
“concentrated.” While Multnomah County consumes 455 daily 
papers per thousand inhabitants, these counties limit them- 
selves to 120 to about 200 papers per 1,000 persons. The Port- 
lander has almost three times as much chance to see a daily 
paper as has a rancher in this section. 

SixtH Group—Sparse (219 and 221). We call this group 
sparse to distinguish it from the Very Sparse group just dis- 
cussed. It contains only two counties, Lake and Sherman, and 
they have no relation one to another. They lie many miles 
apart, and are quite different in their characteristics. They are 
grouped together because newspaper circulation in them is very 
distinctly denser than what has preceded and very distinctly 
sparser than what is to follow. Neither possesses a daily news- 
paper. 

Lake is nearly 400 miles from Portland and farther than 
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that from San Francisco, and no mainline railroad comes any- 
where near it. It differs from the other great open space coun- 
ties in that more of its population lives in town, 63 per cent as 
against only 33 to 52 per cent in the other counties of the far- 
flung type. Town dwellers seem to average higher in reading 
matter than country dwellers, and in several instances in this 
study this fact seems to explain differences in density. In Sher- 
man the situation is different. Sherman is wheat country, high 
on the bench south of the Columbia River. It has the highest 
assessed valuation per capita in the state. It is easy to see why 
it has less density of circulation than its westward neighbor, 
Wasco, for the latter has a vigorous daily paper of its own, but 
it is not so easy to see why its circulation density is so much 
more than that of its very similar neighbors to the east, Gilliam 
and Morrow. All of these four counties have a main line rail- 
road from Portland to the East running along their northern 
border. 

FirtH Group— NEAR-AVERAGE Density (251 to 279). We 
now come to our first mention of counties possessing dailies of 
their own. There are nine counties in the near-average group: 
five of them, Baker, Union, Coos, Harney, and Klamath, pub- 
lish dailies, and four, Hood River, Tillamook, Polk, and Curry, 
import enough papers from outside to raise them into this 
group. These nine counties are all distinctive; except Polk, they 
are shut off by mountains or otherwise— most of them are 
‘ quite remote from large cultural centers. The wonder is that 
they come so close to the average density of the United States. 
Union, for instance, is 287 miles from Portland, and Baker 
837. Coos has only a stub line railway and is 221 miles away. 
Curry has no passenger railroad and is a hundred miles farther. 
Harney, very remote from lines of travel, is tied with Lake 
County for honor as the thinnest settled in Oregon (six-tenths 
of a person per square mile) but has a small daily paper of its 
own. 

But how about Klamath? Klamath contains the fourth city 
in Oregon; why is it in the fifth order of density instead of in 
the second or third? Of course, Klamath has its own tempera- 
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ment: it is wild and woolly Western, while across the Cascades 
Oregon is more like New England. Perhaps lumberjacks, stock- 
men, and Indians don’t care so much for news. Klamath is 
remote, 341 miles from Portland. Furthermore, in its growing 
years, when its traditions were forming, it could be reached 
from Portland only by a long detour of 518 miles through 
California. This lasted until the new railroad was built in 1927. 
As a result, Klamath is more nearly self-sustaining journalistic- 
ally than any other upstate county except Lane and Jackson. 
One publisher, with his morning and evening papers, has a 63 
per cent dominance, which is considerably more than has any 
other publisher, big or little, in any other Oregon area. 

Four other counties in this group, Coos, Curry, Tillamook, 
and Hood River (all except Polk) are shut off by mountains; 
Hood River is high on the shoulder of Mt. Hood and the other 
three are tucked in between the Coast Range and the ocean. 
Hood River, Polk, and Tillamook have no dailies of their own, 
but make Group V through comparative nearness to Portland; 
Coos and Curry have the Marshfield daily. Curry, though far- 
ther away than Coos, reads proportionately more Portland 
papers. 

We now come to Polk, which has offered some difficulties. 
It is across the Willamette River from Salem, and at the west 
end of the bridge is a suburb called West Salem, which is 
served by city carriers. Furthermore, there are two R.F.D. 
routes which start from Salem and cross into Polk County. 
Disentangling these difficulties with the help of five circulation 
managers, we find that Polk belongs to Group V, but low in 
the group. We begin to notice a peculiar thing at this point — 
that the old home counties, settled by the covered wagon pio- 
neers, are on the whole less dense than their close neighbors 
with a different character of population. The weekly editors of 
Polk County have long been accustomed to tell us that there 
is much daily circulation in Polk County, but the actual figures 
do not seem to bear this out. Polk has less daily circulation per 
capita than any other county west of the Cascades. 

In the foregoing sparse counties, one-fifth of the population 
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occupies almost exactly two-thirds of the area; the counties to 
be mentioned from this point on contain only one-third of the 
area of Oregon, but four-fifths of the population. We are now 
about to pass the average density of the United States, which 
is 299. The next group clusters about this figure. 

Group IV — Hicu Averace Density (293 to 318) . Here are 
three outlying counties with their own dailies, Douglas, Jack- 
son, and Deschutes; three comparatively close-in counties 
without dailies, Columbia, Yamhill, and Lincoln; and one close- 
in county with a daily, Clackamas. There is nothing surprising 
in the high density of Douglas, Jackson, and Deschutes, little 
independent, isolated empires with strong dailies in flourishing 
towns. But why do we find sparser reading close to Portland 
than we do farther out? Why are Yamhill, Columbia, and 
Clackamas fourth instead of third or second in density? Why 
is Hood River, which actually touches Multnomah, fifth in- 
stead of third or second? why is Polk fifth instead of fourth or 
third? why is Washington, which is right in the suburbs, third 
instead of at least second? Is it that the old covered wagon 
home counties, devoted as they are to farming, produce a type 
of citizen less interested in public affairs than the later immi- 
gration that came by train? '* Clackamas County, by the way, 
is the birthplace of western journalism. It had its newspaper 
before any other county west of the Mississippi Valley. 

Group III — Dense (337 to 365). Most of the dense coun- 
ties are farther out than those we were talking about last. 
They are Umatilla, Josephine, Wasco, Linn, and Benton, all 
prosperous counties with big county seats and daily papers, 
and Washington, an old covered wagon county so close to the 
outskirts of Portland as to acquire some newspaper reading 
habits. Incidentally, Washington takes its Portland daily jour- 
nalism in more undiluted form than does Multomah itself. 
It is 98.9 per cent pure, while Multnomah pays more attention 
to outside dailies. 

We are now passing the average circulation density of Ore- 
gon, 364 per thousand. Benton is just on the line. All other 











DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION IN OREGON, 1934 


(The United States as a whole produces 299 papers per 1,000 inhabitants, Oregon consumes 364 per 1,000 inhabitants) 
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198 Deschutes (Bend—7) ..............-........+-. 14,749 4,687 2,395 51.1 40.01 21.15 4.8 1 1,300 88 701 
309 Jackson (Medford—6)  .......... ¢ 32.918 10,185 2,575 25.3 53.88 25.78 11.8 5 4,081 124 a aii 
29 Columbia (St. Helens—20) 20,047 6,079 5,969 98.1 80.01 35.28 30.3 4 5,415 270 es 
24 Yamhill (Newberg—23) ........ 22,036 6,514 6,374 97.8 73.36 45.39 30.9 8 8,700 395 
118 Lincoln (Newport) ............. 9,903 2,920 2,774 95.0 100.00 30.54 9.8 6 3,692 373 Ss ____— 
198 Douglas (Roseburg—18) .............--..... 21,965 6,434 3,003 46.7 80.14 42.64 4.4 8 4,585 209 1,625 —_ 
114 GROUP IV (High-Average Dersity) 307 167,823 51,512 34,968 _ ayy 11.1 45 46,021 244 1,006 13.1 
221 Coos (Marshfield—15) ........................ 279 28,373 7,927 3,785 47.7 57.60 20.77 17.4 6 5,840 206 ees 
316 Curry (Gold Beach) ................... cn? ae 3,257 872 524 60.1 100.00 45.38 2.0 1 700 215 1,773 
341 Klamath (Klamath Falls—4)* . 265 32,407 8,595 2,318 26.9 50.34 15.98 5.4 3 3,720 115 1,246 
109 Tillamook (Tillamook-—28) ..... 265 11,824 3,132 3,063 7.8 78.44 30.18 10.5 5 4,280 362 2,265 
330 Harney (Burns—27) ..................---..- 278 5,920 1,647 808 49.1 56.10 36.40 0.6 2 1,200 203 1,834 
66 Hood River (Hood River—25) ........ 256 8,938 2,288 2,222 97.1 69.15 652.32 16.6 1 1,807 202 1,150 
287 Union (La Grande—8) _ ........... aimancnes 254 17,492 4,439 2,500 56.3 53.98 27.45 8.7 4 2,297 131 i 
337 Baker (Baker—9) _ 251 16,754 4,207 1,862 44.2 53.10 33.09 5.4 2 2,005 120 1,592 
64 Pel (Dales—Ss) ....................-.-..... 251 16,858 4,232 2,318 54.8 81.67 43.44 23.8 3 2,930 174 836 “ie 
230 GROUP V (Low-Average Density)... 263 141,823 37,339 19,400 a. simeemin ec 5.3 27 24,779 192 1,519 12.7 
374 Lake (Lakeview)  ..........-.--:.-:-:ss0--s:00 221 4,833 1,066 667 62.6 100.00 37.33 0.6 2 2,370 490 2,837 
1st ee Cee)... 219 2,978 651 526 80.8 ~=— 100.00 54.36 3.6 1 625 210 4,683 ae 
253 GueuUr VI (Spares) ....................... 220 7,811 1,717 1,193 errr 0.9 3 2,995 350 3,541 21.5 
183 Gilliam (Condon) ......--..2.ce-c--1--- 208 3,467 721 644 89.3 100.00 48.77 2.9 1 800 231 3,891 
204 Morrow (Heppner) (or low as 205) 217 4,941 1,073 665 €1.9 100.09 57.48 2.4 1 635 128 2,700 
200 «= Crook =(Prineville) ....-.........s:s:-0-:s0e0 188 3,336 626 520 = 83.1 = «100.00 ~— 61.81 1.1 1 1,027 308 1,702 
160 Jefferson (Madras) 173 2,291 396 346 = 87.4 190.00 67.00 1.3 1 500 218 2,914 
310 Grant (Canyon City) ... sites 5,940 995 774 77.8 100.00 47.81 1.3 3 2,573 433 1,549 
420 Malheur (Ontario) ....... 2s <i: 11,269 1,744 862 49.4 100.00 51.02 1.1 3 2,865 254 1,060 
204 Wheeler (Fossil) .................- 155 2,799 433 425 98.2 100.00 49.34 1.6 2 9738 848 2,216 
354 Wallowa (Enterprise) ................. 125 7,814 980 863 = 88.1 100.00 51.56 2.5 3 2,000 256 1,419 ‘ 
254 GROUP VII (Very Sparse) ............ 166 41,857 6,968 ae WS on. ee 1.5 15 11,373 272 1,419 10.9 





' Some figures in Lane County are questioned, but either extreme leaves Lane County in group here assigned. 


* Weeklies numerous in Multnomah County but they merge into “Community papers,” and their relation to the large population of this county has little 
significance for this study. 


8 Substitution of total for net paid would place Klamath just ahead of Coos, but not take it out of Group V. 
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counties mentioned so far have been sparser than this; all men- 
tioned hereafter will be denser. 

Group II— Very DENsE (374 to 398). We now come to a 
region where circulation shows the stimulating effect of compe- 
tition. There has veen no local competition in the counties 
mentioned up to this peint. Lane and Marion, however, are 
highly competitive now, and Clatsop has had local competition 
until very recently. Lane and Marion rate very high in circula- 
tion self-sufficiency — Lane next to Multnomah, and Marion 
immediately after Jackson and Klamath. In addition to this 
they import a wide variety of newspapers, apparently because 
they are institutional cities, one containing the state capital 
and the other the state university. Not only do their libraries 
consume newspapers, but in Eugene the students and faculties 
and in Salem the politicians and civil servants create a large 
demand for old home papers. Furthermore, families that origi- 
nally moved there for political or educational purposes continue 
to bring in papers from outside. This is borne out by the fact 
that, while Benton County and Polk County are contiguous 
neighbors of almost identical population and of similar history, 
Benton with the state agricultural college is top county in the 
third group, closest to Lane and Marion, though Polk, without 
such institution, falls in the fifth order of density. 

But how shall we explain the high density of Clatsop? This 
puzzler was taken up both with the local publisher and the 
Portland circulation men. Clatsop has smaller farm population 
in proportion than any county except Multomah. Its people 
live in Astoria, in fishing villages along the Columbia estuary, 
or in summer resort settlements along the ocean beach, all in a 
row. This makes soliciting, delivering and collecting very easy; 
besides, town and village dwellers, the figures seem to show, 
are better readers than tillers of the soil. Furthermore, while 
Klamath, historically, never got a chance to acquire a taste for 
metropolitan papers, Clatsop gets an intensive summer course 
in newspapers every year. Thousands of Portlanders swarm to 
the beaches and demand their home papers. This summer 
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phenomenon builds up a circulation system the effect of which 
extends over into the winter. Winter figures are here used. 

Group I—Denssst (455). This brings us to Multnomah 
County, where 455 papers are published for every thousand 
inhabitants. Portland produces 73 per cent of Oregon’s daily 
papers, consumes 44 per cent of them and supplies 98.3 per cent 
of Multomah County’s daily reading. 


E HAVE now completed the first entirely impartial and 
statistical survey of a state’s circulation that has ever 
been made. Where does it leave us? 

One thing proved is that there exists a considerable concen- 
tration of circulation in the urban and thickly settled centers 
and that conversely the rural and sparsely settled areas are not 
receiving their share per capita of daily papers. 

How about the development of intelligent citizenship in 
these sparse areas? Where are these scattered folk to find suf- 
ficient information about national and international affairs? 
The weeklies do not regard general news as their field and do 
not attempt to fill the gap. Are the dailies abandoning the 
farmer, the remote rancher, the lumber crews, the sheep men, 
the miners, and the fishermen to the radio and the newly de- 
veloping news magazines? 

How about the news magazines: Are they filling the gap 
that the dailies are neglecting? Time, for instance, offers about 
50,000 words a week on general news. This is fewer than the 
Portland News-Telegram but more than the Salem Capital 
Journal. Do these magazines go to the thinly settled districts 
to spread knowledge where the dailies come least often, or do 
they add to and aggravate the condition of concentration in 
urban centers? 

The answer to this question falls in between yes and no. 
We have the county figures for the Literary Digest and the 
News Week and have added to these the state total for Time 
distributed pro rata. This shows that there is some concentra- 
tion paralleling the newspaper concentration, but nothing 
nearly so extreme. In other words the news magazines are ap- 
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parently beginning to creep into those areas which the news- 
papers are least intensively cultivating. But they are only be- 
ginning. 

A research raises as many questions as it answers. Is news- 
paper concentration toward urban areas increasing or decreas- 
ing? We don’t know, for there has not been a former study of 
this kind with which we can compare this one. Concentration 
may be increasing under the influence of cost cutting in circula- 
tion departments since the depression. It may be increasing 
because advertising men are preaching the doctrine or the fal- 
lacy,® whichever it may be, of “concentrated circulation.” On 
the other hand, it may be decreasing under the influence of 
better roads and delivery service and the passing of the differ- 
ence between the urban and the rural mind. 

Also, the principles of overlap remain to be studied. Do 
local and metropolitan dailies pile up in a few homes, or are 
almost all homes served? How about the weekly paper? Does 
it go to the homes where dailies are read or has it a separate 
following that doesn’t read dailies? If so, how big is this fol- 
lowing? The weekly is an extremely important element in the 
building of citizenship, and it ought to be more carefully 
studied. The solution of some of these questions will be at- 
tempted in the Lane County survey which is to follow this one. 


Notes 


1 Dr. Elisworth Huntington of Yale University, geographer, comments that “the inter- 
esting thing to me is the way in which the map of circulation density shows the com- 
bined effect of two factors: The first is the climate. . . . The other is migration.” 

2 These figures are arrived at by the simple and understandable process of dividing 
the latest national circulation figures (Editor and Publisher Year Book, January, 1935, 
page 11) by the latest population figures (1980 census). It was deemed wisest to use 
only official figures and to keep all elements of “estimated” results out of the body of 
the paper, especially as estimated population is not available for counties and this is 
primarily a county-by-county study. The above calculations do not take into considera- 
tion the exact dating of the statistics nor the growth of population since the 1930 
census. Here is the scientific computation: What is the true date of our Oregon figures? 
These were gathered for this study in the fall of 19384, and 80 to 90 per cent of them 
are the A.B.C. figures reported in March (some were later). The March A.B.C. reports 
are the “average circulation for the period (six or more months) ending March 31.” 
The median date for the period covered is close to January 1, 1934. 

What was the true population of state and nation on January 1, 1984, and what 
was the national publication total as of that date? For the latter, the publication total, 
we find that the direct report in Editor and Publisher (May 5, 1984) does not possess 
the completeness that characterizes that publication’s admirable Year Book reports in 
January. So we take a figure half way between the two January tabulations. Janu- 
ary, 1984, gives reports of September, 1938, and the median date for these is July 1, 
1988. January. 1985. gives figures as of just one year later, July 1, 1984. The halfway 
figure, 35,942,124, will therefore represent the circulation of the United States on Janu- 
ary 1, 1934. For population we turn to Statistical Abstract, 1934, issued by the United 
States Department of Commerce. Using its data and its method, we get the following 
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for January 1, 1934: population, United States, 126,059,000; Oregon, 987,277; publica- 
tion, United States, 35,942,124; Oregon, 351,566. ea . 

We get therefore a true density for the United States as of January 1, 1934, of 285 
papers for each thousand of the population. The true circulation density of Oregon for 
the same date is 356. Therefore, when we use refined statistical methods, and give due 
consideration to exact dating and to the growth of population since the 1930 census, we 
find that circulation in Oregon is 24.9 per cent denser than the average for the United 
States, which happens to correspond very closely with the 22 per cent obtained by the 
rough rule of thumb method used in the text. 

It may be interesting here to give a history of United States daily newspaper density 
through the boom and depression. Density has now surpassed the figures of 1921 to 1923, 
a —, years from 1924 to 1982 inclusive, represent a record that has not yet been 
r ned. 

All the following figures are as of July 1, in the year mentioned. Populations are 
from Statistical Abstract. Publication and circulation figures are from the annual Janu- 
ary Year Books of the Editor and Publisher date next after date given. Figures for 
newspapers are publication densities, but for the United States as a whole state lines 
cancel out and the publication density approximates the national circulation density. 
Oregon newspaper densities are publication densities, because the state is a newspaper 
exporting state, and only once have the true circulation densities been figured. On this 
occasion, however, Oregon’s true (population growth considered) —— density 
proved to be only 1.29 per cent greater than its true circulation density; probably some- 
thing like the same proportion holds true throughout the period. 











United States Oregon United States Oregon 
Newspaper Newspaper Magazine Magazine 
Publication Publication Circulation Circulation 
Density Density Density Density 
885 219 337 
389 232 883 
409 241 419 
421 244 437 
422 266 442 
430 273 469 
438 282 479 
437 299 508 
427 310 518 
391 809 510 
381 eve ove 
852 
360 








8 The editor, on inquiry, reports that expense of this tabulation proved greater than 
the demand for it. 

“The Editor and Publisher had to use the preliminary figures. The corrected 1930 
census figures are used throughout this study. 

5 The complete tabulation will be found on page 122. 

6 These data were collected for another part of the survey. Criteria: magazines deal- 
ing with public affairs plus magazines known to keep carefully analyzed mailing lists 
in available form, minus those failing to furnish data. It may count here as a random 
list, not nearly so complete as the 1931 report on 47 magazines utilized above. 

7 Monthly Bulletin, No. 88, February, 1930. 

8 Reprinted in Oregon Voter, April 20, 1935 (New York, California, Massachusetts, 
Delaware, Connecticut, Illinois, New Jersey, Washington, Nevada, Oregon). 

®“Thou Shalt Not Kill” by the Travellers Insurance Company. Hartford. Connecti- 
cut, 1935, page 82 (South Dakota, Rhode Island, North Dakota. Nebraska. Minnesota, 
Iowa, D. C., Vermont, Wisconsin, Kansas, Massachusetts, Washington, Colorado. Ore- 


on). 

10 Ibid. (Rhode Island, North Dakota, South Dakota, D. C., Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Iowa. Nebraska, Vermont, New Jersey, Oregon). 

11 United States Office of Education, Bulletin 38, 1929. 

12 Says a weekly editor in Wallowa: “On some routes mail is infrequent and dailies 
come in unattractive bunches. At some points Portland papers are two days late. At 
others it is a ride of many miles to the postoffice.”’ 

18 The Lane County research. now partially completed, seems to show least circula- 
tion where there is most agriculture. 

14 Oregon Spectator, Oregon City, Feb. 5, 1846. 

1% It may well be a fallacious policy to follow the greater immediate profit inherent 
in “concentration” at the expense of abandoning the rural field and Jeaving it as an 
uncultivated area in which some competing medium may gather strength. 

















The End of Frontier Journalism 


in Montana 


By Rosert L. Housman 
State University of Montana 


HE NEWSPAPER frontier in Montana ended with the 

establishment of a newspaper in Butte. The pioneer era 
closed when the first shovelful of ore from the Travona showed 
that the fabulous wealth of the Territory was yet to be taken 
from the hills of Butte, not by the prospecting and panning of 
single individuals but by the combined efforts of men and ma- 
chinery; when a glimmer of a new ore — copper — was to super- 
sede in commercial glamour all the gold and silver that had been 
taken out of that section of the New Northwest. 

A decade before, with the gold stampedes to Montana at 
their height, with the scattered mining settlements about to be 
organized into a great Territory, pioneer journalism had begun. 
It had become, as an institution, a mirror of the political, the 
social, the economic frontier out of which it was born. 

Just as the pioneer brought with him to these new outposts 
of American life much of the manners and attitudes of the so- 
cial scene he had left behind, trying sometimes incongruously 
to adopt the old psychology to the new conditions, so the pio- 
neer editors continued, in the new field, the tradition of personal 
journalism characteristic of the general newspaper work of the 
period, at the same time trying to maintain the suavities which 
a “literary” style demanded. Thus, in its psychological make- 
up, the pioneer press reflected the frontier. 

In its rapid physical developments, its wish fulfillments, 
swift declines or sharp successes, it paralleled the life of its 
time. Established at a time and in a place when it would seem 
that freedom should have been its prime characteristic, it was 
not in reality free. It provides a complete reflection of its own 
time, its own psychology. It obviously represents a crystalliza- 
tion of frontier opinion in regard to politics, in regard to racial 
problems, in regard to law and order. But in general, it served 
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opinion. It was a sectional, a conformist journalism. But what 
could a frontier editor have done to escape conformism? 

Frontier journalism, like the frontier as a whole, had a two- 
fold interest: politics, and general economic development which 
meant, for a time, primarily mining. 

Politics in the Territory of Montana meant the retaining of 
balance between the northerner and the southerner (Montana 
gold strikes were made during the Civil War) — between 
Unionist and Der:zocrat. And as these divergent political inter- 
ests shaped themselves, the newspapers followed, giving voice 
to the opposing groups. 

At the scene of the greatest placer diggings discovered in 
Montana, at Virginia City, in Alder Gulch, the first newspapers 
were established. 

When Helena (Last Chance Gulch) began to grow in 
wealth, the newspapers followed; when the comparatively quiet 
mining districts about the Deer Lodge rondes achieved a Demo- 
cratic newspaper, the Republicans saw that there must be bal- 
ance, and so established a party organ there also. 

When later, with the shifting growth of population, it was 
felt that the capital of the Territory, Virginia City, was badly 
located geographically —that it would have to be changed to 
conform more nearly to the actual center of territorial life — 
then the fight became one among newspapers east and west of 
the mountains; of the Democratic and Republican newspapers 
east and west of the Rocky Mountain Divide. 

In these interchanging and interrelated interests of politics 
and mining, the newspapers of frontier Montana had their in- 
ception and their early growth. 

Although these interests continued to be the main ones, the 
importance of river traffic and of the oncoming railroad (nat- 
ural enemies on the frontier), as well as the growth in impor- 
tance of agriculture, heralded the expansion of the frontier, 
and incidentally its end. That the journalism of the time re- 
flected this varied growth is amply shown by a detailed his- 
tory of the newspapers of that time. 
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GRICULTURE, of course, always came in for newspaper 
treatment in all of the frontier newspapers. Here and 
there an item about the ranchers of the Bitterroot, the French- 
town valley, the Gallatin, would appear. The longer treatment 
of the subject of agriculture was mainly relegated to the “pros- 
pects” of Montana in that direction. 

It seemed almost literally true that agriculture forced itself 
in sustained treatment on the newspapers later. The two fac- 
tors that constituted a forcing house were (1) the necessity for 
a railroad, and its coming, and (2) the Granges. These facets 
are represented in the Avant Courier and the Rocky Mountain 
Husbandman. The Courier was established to herald the rail- 
road era; the Husbandman was the fruitful result of the Suth- 
erlin brothers’ interest in the Grange movement. 

A third newspaper which was to be established in 1875,’ in 
a portion of Montana which is now majorly agricultural coun- 
try, was the Benton Record; but in its columns for almost a 
decade Missouri River traffic was to obscure agricultural possi- 
bilities of the region. 

Fort Benton was then still the largest supply center of the 
Territory. Supplies for the mines of the Territory were still 
coming to Benton to be shipped south to the mines. The town 
was to center its entire interest about this river commerce until 
after the railroads reached Butte and crossed the Territory as a 
coast-to-coast line. W. H. Buck, the editor of the Record,” con- 
sidered his paper mainly as one for the shipper. 

Within four years of each other — in eastern Montana, about 
one hundred miles from each other north and south — newspa- 
pers were to lift their heads from the contemplation of the 
earth as hiding potential wealth in the form of ore to come to 
the realization of another type of wealth that same earth might 
hide: agricultural produce. 

In 1871, at Bozeman, later the seat of the State Agricultural 
College, Captain Joseph Wright was to end his search for a 
newspaper bonanza in his final newspaper venture, the Avant 
Courier. 

At Diamond City, a pioneer mining town, but one whose 
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days of glory “are as if they had never been” *— yet hailed by 
the editor as the center of an agricultural valley, a “boundless 
pastoral region” *—in 1875, the Sutherlin brothers, R. N. and 
W.H., established a newspaper “embracing in its columns agri- 
culture, stock raising, horticulture, social and domestic econo- 
my”°®—the Rocky Mountain Husbandman. The Sutherlins 
were certain of Montana’s possibilities as an agricultural coun- 
try. Somewhat floridly, but nevertheless determinedly, they 
went on a record they intended to sustain: “to ever be found 
boldly and fearlessly championing the cause of the sons of 
toil— commending the good, denouncing the wrong — unawed 
by fears and unswerved by favors.” ® 

The Rocky Mountain Husbandman celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary Nov. 26, 1925. Since Nov. 26, 1875, it had existed 
under the same name and control. It was Montana’s Grange’ 
paper. The editor writes: “In 1873 we instituted the first 
Grange . . . and the following year I rode 2,600 miles on horse- 
back and instituted twenty-nine subordinate Granges and a 
State Grange. .. .”° 

How much this paper’s activity had to do with the develop- 
ment of agriculture in Montana is a study in itself. This much 
we know: the Rocky Mountain Husbandman kept up its inter- 
est in Grange work until 1905, when, upon its removal to Great 
Falls, it first omitted mention of the Grange. Proudly, ten years 
after the inception of the newspaper, R. N. Sutherlin wrote as 
follows: “Ten years ago husbandry was on an uncertain and 
slender footing — grain and beef were low, there being no mar- 
ket. Today there is a market for anything that can be grown. 


29 
a 


HIS PAPER deserves a separate study to discover its 
specific influence on agriculture in Montana. This is cer- 
tain: when R. N. Sutherlin died in 1928 the father of agricul- 
tural journalism in Montana signed “30.” 
The Rocky Mountain Husbandman files recapitulate the 
story of pioneer farming in Montana and follow its progress. 
R. N. Sutherlin tells its tersely: “The early day farmer had but 
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one dread and that was the fear that he could not sell his prod- 
ucts. The market was confined to the gold-mining . . . popula- 
tion. The railroads were remote and the early settlers did not 
deem the railway era such as we enjoy today . . . possible. 
But we solved many problems. . . .””” 

Isolation had one advantage: it forced the farmers to get to- 
gether and solve problems of range of crop, market for live- 
stock, feeding and fattening of stock, and the exploiting of 
home market for field and meadow crops." The Grange helped 
in the matter of codperation. In a sense it may be said that the 
Rocky Mountain Husbandman prepared the Montana farmers 
for the railroad —prepared them for its market advantages 
and certainly warned them against its evils.” 

The farmers were a stationary and stable group compared 
to the miners. The population of the mining territory might 
shift “from a gold mining population of forty thousand in the 
sixties . . . to sixteen thousand in 1875, the time of the Black 
Hills stampede . . . ,” but the pioneer farmer never despaired, 
and stayed on.’* And through the years the newspapers and the 
Sutherlins sustained their activity after the Grange waned and 
the railroad came."* 

The Husbandman was, however, in the sense that it reported 
Grange grievances and used crusade material against the in- 
cipient enemies of agriculture, a definite “rallying point for agi- 
tation.” ° Thus it was with justifiable pride that R. N. Suther- 
lin said, on the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of his paper: 
“The file of the Rocky Mountain Husbandman, the agricul- 
tural newspaper of Montana, a pioneer in the field and a pio- 
neer in fact . . . is one vast compilation of reminiscence, his- 
tory of Montana, to which . . . we have been able to make the 
slightest passing mention.” *® 

The railroad in the West was the greatest enemy of the 
river.** Yet, in the ’70’s, the Territory of Montana was to see, 
within little more than three years of each other, a railroad 
and a river paper established: one in Bozeman, along the pro- 
jected Northern Pacific right of way, and another at Fort Ben- 
ton, the head of navigation on the Missouri River. Each in its 
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different way marked the end of the frontier. There was, how- 
ever, a difference. The editor of the advance messenger of the 
railroad, the Avant Courier at Bozeman, sounded a distinct 
note of progress from the first issue of his paper; he anticipated 
and welcomed the contraction of distance between camp and 
camp, between the East and the West; hailed the coming mar- 
kets for ores and agricultural products; and sensing the advent 
of the railroad, lost the old fears of isolation and loneliness, 
began to feel that Montana was truly a portion of the United 
States. 

The editor of the river newspaper, the Benton Record, did 
not seem to recognize that bit by bit it was the fate of river 
transportation to give way to better methods of transporta- 
tion; '* even the concept of the railroad was too remote; he was 
still busy, in the late ’70’s, fighting the old fight of river against 
overland freighting,’® publicizing his fears of Indian outbreaks, 
and asking for more government troops (at the same time 
recording shipments of buffalo hides east) and in general re- 
peating the earliest fears of the frontier when it fully realized 
its isolation. 

This, then, was the difference between the two newspapers 
heralding the end of the frontier: the Avant Courier was char- 
acterized by the progressive frontiersman’s recognition of the 
inevitability of change and progress; the Record, also typically 
frontier, was steeped in the frontier stereotypes already long 
gone from other sections, and showed “a touch of that unteach- 
ableness that some observers have fancied to be a leading trait 
in our American character.” *° A contemporary note on the 
Record said that it “is the first to sound the alarm of an Indian 
raid . . . and give the latest news from over the border . . . 
it is celebrated for its intelligent advocacy for the free naviga- 
tion of the great national highway, the Missouri River.” *! This 
was written in 1879, the year before Montana was connected 
with a transcontinental railroad system.” Too, it was of this 
period that an authority ** in Montana has written of Fort 
Benton: “ . a town which lost its early importance when 
the railroads came into southern Montana.” 
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HE BENTON Record was established by W. H. Buck, 

February 1, 1875, at Fort Benton, supply center for the 
Territory and particularly for the mines at Butte. In its first 
issue it announced its policy as one devoted to the interests of 
the adjoining country; favorable to the cause of temperance; 
opposed to fraud in Indian administration; and advocating 
transfer of Indian affairs to the War Department. It declared 
its resolve not to take “decided part in politics, national or 
territorial” ** until the Territory became a state. 

In a recitation of policy about two months later it echoed, 
almost literally, the frontier credo of a decade prior, insisting 
on its promise to be a mirror of time and place: “It will aim to 
be a journal for the family circle, in which nothing will be found 
that innocence cannot approve nor refinement endorse. . . .”*° 

It was probably the biggest newspaper of Montana at one 
time in its career. Of its size the Helena Herald said: * “Its 
dimensions clearly eclipse all competitors, and in inches and 
feet it outrivals any journal in the Territory. In size we com- 
pare it to a barn door. Unfolded to its full spread, it could not 
easily gain admittance to a business block without swinging 
wide the double opening.” (On the page: 9 columns 281% inches 
long.) That size was typically frontier: . . . “the faster things 
got bigger . . . the quicker personal wealth accumulated.” ”* 

But river steamboating was a phase of the frontier; with the 
coming of the railroad, river traffic waned and died. The mirror 
that reflected that phase vanished, but in its reflection it virtu- 
ally recapitulated the entire life-history of frontier journalism. 
It had come to a portion of the frontier which was enjoying a 
boom. Perhaps the first rush was over — Fort Benton as a sup- 
ply depot was not new in 1875 — but it had never had a news- 
paper. Steamboat traffic was less than it had been when the 
first rush came; but there was more need for river transporta- 
tion, any form of transportation; for the placer era was over, 
and quartz mining needed machinery. 

The editor of the Record recognized his opportunity in the 
mounting shipments. But he somehow missed one item. If he 
had only realized that the shipments of buffalo hides which his 
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paper recorded signified the range and agricultural possibilities 
of that northern section of Montana! If he saw the picture, it 
was only in vague prospect, because he made and kept his 
paper a river paper. A bigger and better river paper, it is true; 
a frontier river paper—reflecting the frontier scene as evi- 
denced by the “Frontier Sketches” it published,”* noting a 
little of the stock activity, giving some slight attention to agri- 
culture, but almost entirely devoted to river. 

For five years it prospered —the five years before Montana 
actually became tied by a double steel thread to the rest of the 
country. Then, despite its barn door size, its journalistic quick- 
ening to a daily, it began a five-year decline until at last it 
“yielded up its ghost, after a hard struggle for existence.” *° 

It remained for later papers to recognize and take advantage 
of journalistic possibilities in the grazing and agriculture of 
northern, northwestern and north central Montana. But they 
were no longer frontier newspapers. They represented the shift 
to a new era. The Benton Record thus stands out as the last of 
the typically pioneer journals in its section of the Montana 
frontier. 

Files in the Montana Historical Society show chronological 
high points in the life history of the Record. It was established 
as a weekly February 1, 1875. On June 26, 1875, its name was 
changed to the Fort Benton Record. On January 24, 1879, J. J. 
Healy became associated with it as local editor and business 
manager. On October 22, 1880, Horace R. Buck became editor, 
with W. H. Hunt and Charles Spencer as associate editors. 
A daily was established. in 1881, and continued with the weekly 
until February, 1885, when the paper was suspended and the 
material sold to the River Press after the latter had been de- 
stroyed by fire. 

In politics the newspaper was “a spicy Democratic weekly 
newspaper,” *° says a contemporary writer. The adjective does 
not differentiate this paper from any other avowedly Demo- 
cratic frontier newspaper; it only implies that the general truism 
of all the political writing of the time is true here. In political 
contentions, vilification and vituperation were part of the per- 
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sonal journalism of the frontier. Not only of the Record was 
this true, nor only of Democratic journals. Any other could be 
named —the Herald, the Missoulian, the Independent. 


APTAIN JOSEPH WRIGHT had worked on the Mon- 
tana Democrat, the second newspaper established in the 
Territory of Montana. He probably was the first newspaperman 
to get the idea of establishing a newspaper interest other than 
mining.*’ In 1869 he was connected with the founding of the 
Pick and Plow, a journal which, like the later Avant Courier, 
despite its initial purpose of hailing the coming railroad, was in 
its short life to devote its columns to both agriculture and min- 
ing. In the Avant Courier, which he established in 1871, inter- 
ests that bespoke the end of the frontier were present: the 
coming of the railroad, and agriculture as a stable industry.*” 
The year 1869 was a year of extraordinary journalistic ac- 
tivity even for a newspaperman like H. N. Maguire. In Helena, 
February 21, 1869, he established the Montana News Letter.* 
This lasted about three months; in July he was associated with 
the Deer Lodge Independent,** where he must have remained 
for some time. And yet on December 31 he was issuing the first 
edition of the Pick and Plow.* 
The immediate purpose in establishing this paper was a po- 
litical one. “It was very well understood that the next legisla- 
ture would submit to the voters of the Territory a proposition 
to move the capital to Helena. Hence the citizens of Virginia 
City were anxious to see a paper published among their friends 
at Bozeman. . . .” ** In Bozeman and its environs in the Galla- 
tin Valley $2,500 was raised, and the Pick and Plow appeared. 
Bozeman, as the future was te show, was a good town for a 
newspaper. Perhaps Maguire was destined more directly for 
law, in which he was successful later; perhaps the backers of 
the Pick and Plow lost interest. As a writer, Maguire was 
highly regarded by his contemporaries.*’ He was a hustler and 
his paper was considered excellent.** But a year later, about 
May 18, 1871, the Pick and Plow “petered out. Cause of death 
lack of kail seed.” *° 
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For some reason the Missoula Pioneer derided certain edito- 
rial articles it found in its contemporary, particularly stories of 
possible gold finds in the Gallatin Valley. “The Pick and Plow 
reports a promising discovery in Spanish Creek, a tributary of 
Hudson Bay, on the top of the Himalaya Mountains, near 
Bozeman. The creek is 200 miles, and the snow prospects from 
$10 to $200 a pan.” *° Whether this is a reference to the fact 
that Maguire was*' “incapable of . . . withstanding the mani- 
fold temptations of the mining camp, which broke down even 
well-established habits of sobriety and temperance,” or “his 
unfortunate constitutional antagonism to exactness,” *? we do 
not know. But it seems rational and just to state here that in 
his restlessness, which his biography well shows, and in his 
enthusiasm, Judge Maguire was hardly more guilty than other 
newspapermen. 

The Avant Courier, the immediate successor of the Pick and 
Plow, was established in Bozeman in the Gallatin Valley, 
which by that time had already given sufficient indication of 
its coming importance as a farming center. The fertility of the 
region east of the three forks of the Missouri (Gallatin,** Jef- 
ferson and Madison Rivers) , was known even at that time, and 
the railroad was going through there! Captain Wright, recently 
come from the Montanian of Virginia City, had hit on a rich 
journalistic prospect. 

The Avant Courier had a varied history. In announcing its 
advent, it also explained its name.** It was issued September 
13, 1871. 


XCEPT FOR A PERIOD of about five weeks, Wright 
edited the Avant Courier until his death on December 
29, 1876.4 That five-week period, due to a controversy with 
M. M. Black, Wright’s associate in the publication, resulted in 
the establishment of another newspaper in Bozeman, the Boze- 
man Times, which the Courier ultimately absorbed. 
Of this period Bancroft says: “In 1874, Black, desiring to 
change the policy of the paper, and Wright’s lease having ex- 
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pired, made a lease to J. V. Bogert without giving Wright no- 
tice. This caused the seizure and suspension of the Courier from 
September 25 to November 13, when Wright, having secured 
other materials, resumed the publication.” * 

This rift saw immediate consequences. Probably on the ma- 
terial seized from Wright, the first edition of the Bozeman 
Times was struck off, November 13, 1874—the date of re- 
issuance of the Courier — with Bogert and Black as publishers 
and proprietors, Bogert as editor.** On September 14, 1875, the 
Times was discontinued; and on December 31 of the same year, 
it was revived by Henry C., Raleigh F., and E. C. Wilkinson, 
formerly of the Gazette. They announced themselves as “faith- 
ful and fearless.” 

The paper continued until 1878, when in its final issue, Aug- 
ust 27, 1871, it announced its inability to continue, on “account 
of debts.” The Times was then merged with the Avant Cour- 
ier. Wright meanwhile had died, and his estate employed Joseph 
Allen, who had earlier been connected with him, to take full 
charge. On January 30, 1877, W. W. Alderson of Bozeman, a 
former Indian agent of no previous newspaper experience,*® 
bought the Courier. Bogert, ex-mayor of Bozeman,” acted as 
associate editor.™ 

Matt Alderson, who had learned the newspaper trade on 
the Pick and Plow, became editor and business manager of the 
Avant Courier in August, 1877.5 Alderson remained with the 
paper, for some months as editor and afterward as business 
manager, until he left to become business manager of the Butte 
Miner in 1886.** 

In 1904 the Avant Courier combined with the Gallatin 
County Republican, and is now the weekly Bozeman Courier.** 
But Wright left his imprint on the paper — an imprint that, in 
spite of its avowed purpose of heralding the railroad, led to 
this description of it: it was “devoted chiefly to the interests of 
agriculture ... and the general development of eastern Mon- 
tana.” 


To the Bozeman Courier and the Rocky Mountain Husband- 
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man Montana agricultural journalism owes everything. They 
are father to the several agricultural journals whose circulation 
is now spread over the state. 

But before Montana was to come into its agricultural estate, 
journalistically speaking, a new city and a new element were 
to take the newspaper arena and hold it. The era then ushered 
in is not yet ended. Research has not touched it enough to 
ascertain its exact point of entry, but if one is to be set it must 
be at the point where both the city and the element come into 
newspaper consideration. 

The city is Butte. The element — copper. 

The beginning of the era that made Butte the largest copper 
mining camp in the world marks the end of the journalistic 
frontier in Montana. 
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Research on the Distribution of Symbol 
Specialists 
By Harotp D. LassweE.ui 
University of Chicago 


E ARE ACCUSTOMED to think of the complexity of 

our material environment and to underestimate the 
growing complexity of our symbolic environment. Research has 
supplied us with facts about the increase in per capita produc- 
tion or consumption of pig iron, electric power, automobiles, 
cigarettes and so on. We can separate the gainfully employed 
into such broad occupational categories as agriculture, indus- 
try, and mining. But corresponding data about symbols are not 
yet summarized in our statistical handbooks. 

Words, pictures, songs, slogans, parades, and many similar 
devices may be used to manipulate our collective attitudes; 
they form part of our symbolic environment. Yet no adequate 
active recording techniques have been applied to collect sym- 
bols and estimate their significance either in a specialized en- 
vironment or in a composite of such environments. And no 
census has been made of the modern promoters of attitudes. 
Specialization of promotional work has proceeded rapidly in 
the post-war years, especially in the United States, but despite 
the importance of this activity, there has been no systematic 
study of the agencies which most exclusively specialize on the 
manipulation of symbols. We would like to know the factors 
affecting such specialization. 

It is already known that those who exercise certain skills 
have increased both absolutely and relatively since 1870. Pro- 
fessional authors have jumped from an inconsequential number 
to between 12,000 and 13,000. There are 60,000 artists where 
formerly there were 4,000; 40,000 actors in place of 2,000; 
165,000 musicians instead of 16,000. There has been a tenfold 
increase in the teaching profession. Many rates of increase 
have not been so spectacular, and some skilled groups have 
dwindled or disappeared, but it is safe to assume that skill in 
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the management of symbols, or in the single handling of sym- 
bols, has substantially expanded. 

While research has not yet shown us the connection between 
symbol specialization, both in general and in detail, and dif- 
ferent social environments, it seems probable that there are 
relatively more symbol specialists in great metropolitan centers 
like New York and Chicago than in towns of 100,000 or in ham- 
lets of 1,000. Yet if the hamlet supports two clergymen, ten 
teachers, one editor, two reporters, two lawyers, two insurance 
salesmen, and one librarian, the percentage of the hamlet is 
very high. This figure is reduced if we take the economic and 
social hinterland of the hamlet into account; yet if we do this, 
we should have to consider the metropolitan region, or even 
the continental or inter-continental region which is tributary to 
the large cities. Clearly there are many missing data and many 
unanswered questions about the relationship between speciali- 
zation and social environment. 

There are two closely related ways of studying these inter- 
connections. We may conduct a census of all the journalists in 
the nation and compare the resulting distribution with chosen 
indices of different social environments, like size of community, 
economic composition, race and nationality composition. But if 
we seize upon any particular index of “social environment,” we 
tacitly ignore many factors which may be relevant. Commercial 
towns of the same size may yield different proportions of sym- 
bol specialists if one of them is a state capital, or if one of them 
is inhabited by devout members of a well-organized religion. 
The dominant political group at a state capital, for example, 
will employ symbol specialists in several state departments, 
such as highways or conservation, to publicize the work of the 
departments, and to advance the interests of the party and its 
personnel. In one town a certain number of symbol specialists 
may signify the presence of a small college; in another town the 
same number may reflect the presence of the branch plant of a 
publishing house. Thus at any given stage in the results of 
census-correlation, new sub-environments will be discovered 
which have not been fully accounted for. Great care must be 
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exercised in the interpretation of any collection of figures in 
order to make sure of the meaning of the data. A galaxy of 
elaborate tabulations and coefficients is difficult for partly 
trained persons to understand, and often the apparent definite- 
ness of the findings inhibits the critical evalution of the result 


by those who possess intimate understanding of representative 
situations. 


ENCE it is advisable to supplement the method of census- 
correlation by the method of representative cases. By 
examining the economic, racial, religious, partisan and regional 
composition of the nation, we can choose certain communities 
for detailed description. It is evident, to choose an illustration, 
that Butte, Montana, is to some extent representative of min- 
ing communities. The analysis of symbol specialists in Butte 
will show something about the special function which they per- 
form in mining centers; but this is not all. Many other factors 
(religious, racial, partisan and personal) will be concretely de- 
picted. If the number of case studies is restricted, so that each 
one can be extensively described, the many influences which 
modify the significance of a given numerical result will be kept 
sharply at the focus of attention. 

It is obvious that the census-correlation technique and the 
representative community technique are not contradictory, but 
supplementary. The intensive “case study” conveys a sense of 
reality to many persons who cannot understand the sober 
tables which are produced by census-correlation. The case 
study draws attention to many possibilities which may be sub- 
sequently investigated by census-correlation methods. The 
census-correlation technique, in its turn, disposes of many 
exaggerated inferences from specific cases, and is full of vivid 
reality to the trained imagination. 

The research student lays down certain “hypotheses” or 
general statements to guide his work. It is clear that any given 
body of details can rise to the dignity of a body of facts only 
when they bear directly upon definitely formulated theory. 
The statements or hypotheses laid down are intended to be ac- 
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cepted, rejected or modified in the light of the data to be 
assembled and in no sense are they assertions to be proved. 

Social scientists will recognize that one body of social theory 
runs in terms of equilibrium. To put the problem of propa- 
ganda research in terms of equilibrium analysis, we may say, 
“Increasing social heterogeneity is accompanied by increasing 
resort to the manipulation of contentious symbols.” Expressing 
the matter is more general form, “Propaganda increases with 
departure from equilibrium.” Particularizing somewhat, we may 
state, provisionally, that propaganda is resorted to when the 
insecurities of a group are intensified, owing to decreased fight- 
ing strength, diminished economic assets, or diminished defer- 
ence; and when the demands of a group are increased as a 
result of improved fighting strength, economic influence, or 
deference. The words which are used in the previous sentences, 
like “heterogeneity” or “insecurity,” can be so defined that 
they refer to some aspects of any known or conceivable com- 
munity. 

The precision of statement which is possible in equilibrium 
analysis need not misguide us, however. The definition of “het- 
erogeneity’ may be accepted, but disagreement may prevail 
among specialists about the appropriateness of specific indices 
of “heterogeneity.” More concretely, let us assume that a given 
research report shows that symbol specialists are more abun- 
dant in communities of many nationalities than in communities 
of homogeneous nationality. This is supposed to be consistent 
with the hypothesis which was briefly stated in the preceding 
paragraph. But a critical thinker will not accept this interpreta- 
tion without reservations. The communities which are hetero- 
geneous in nationality may be homogeneous in occupation and 
in creed, and the communities which are homogeneous in na- 
tionality may be heterogeneous in occupation and creed. 

In practice, the concentration of energy upon removing am- 
biguities from the research report leads to more and more 
persistent search for precise ways of stating past events. This 
not only cranes the neck of the researcher toward the past, and 
keeps him preoccupied with techniques of verification, but fre- 
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quently handicaps him in seeing the developing context in 
which his data are set. What is meant by the development 
setting may be clarified by reflecting upon the statement that 
at any given time we are in transition between one set of social 
relationships and a modified set of these relationships. Our 
present is a detail in a larger context which includes the future 
as well as the past. In contemporary research we are growing 
accustomed to the idea that no detail can be correctly consid- 
ered apart from the background — the context — with reference 
to which it is described. We know that an object which is six 
feet tall looks very different to us if we see it against the back- 
ground of a mountain range ten miles away, or against the 
background of a range of the same height but five miles awey. 
The correct appraisal of the detail in space depends upon the 
context in space. 


N THE SAME WAY the correct appraisal of a detail in 
time requires its correct location in time, and this in- 
cludes the future as well as the past. If present research is to 
be significant in the future, it must have exhibited relation- 
ships which are important in the future. The future may show 
a rapid increase of symbol specialists in cities of 200,000, owing 
to conflicts precipitated in connection with a decline in the 
standard of living, which in turn is a function of the break-up 
of world trade and the development of “self-sufficiency.” In 
the future we could understand the relationships more fully if 
there had been research on such interconnections in the past. 
By considering the probabilities of future development, the 
investigator may hope to increase the probability of directing 
his energies toward significant relationships. If the future de- 
velopment of the United States is characterized by increasing 
fear of war (owing to such inventions as the robot bombing 
plane which brings Europe and Asia to our door) , and by in- 
creasing fear of economic insecurity (owing to uncertain eco- 
nomic policies and conditions), what will be the future of 
specialization on symbols? How will such specialists compare 
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with other specialists with reference to income, deference and 
even safety? ? 

Having posed the problem in this way, we are brought back 
again to the ways and means of gathering data. We need to 
develop observational stations, like astronomical observatories 
and weather bureaus, to follow the changing position of sym- 
bol specialists in the different social environments of the United 
States and of the world. We need to focus attention upon cir- 
cumstances which most closely resemble those which are most 
probable in the future. What has happened to symbol speciali- 
zation when feelings of social insecurity have increased in times 
of diminishing prosperity or increasing fear of violence? Such 
considerations call for the selection of episodes in the recent 
and remote life of representative communities. 

How shall we divide the United States for purposes of re- 
search? Since the United States is a composite of specialized 
environments, individual sample areas are of great importance. 
With a framework of such sample areas, any competent investi- 
gator who wishes to undertake research in symbol specialization 
should be able to locate the communities accessible to him. 

The scheme suggested below was devised by a committee of 
the Social Science Research Council for certain lines of investi- 
gation.” Though it is highly tentative, it will no doubt foster 
definite consideration of the problem. 

Urban heavy industry: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

Urban finishing industry—single predominant industry: 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Urban finishing industry —diversified: Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minnesota; Chicago, Illinois (heavy in- 
dustry also in suburbs) . 

Urban light manufacturing, mercantile and financial: San 
Francisco, California; New Orleans, Louisiana. 
ai 2 ag _ aa to politics, see my World Politics 

2 Those participating, in addition to the writer, were: Ralph D. Casey, University of 
Minnesota; Merle Curti, Smith College; Harold F. Gosnell, University of Chicago; E. 


Pendleton Herring, Harvard University; Peter H. Odegard, Ohio State University; 
Schuyler Wallace, Columbia University; Kimball Young, University of Wisconsin. 
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Urban, commercial, financial: Los Angeles, California. 

Small community — diversified enterprise: Muncie, Indiana. 

Small community, predominant enterprise: a New England 
mill town. 

Intermediate urban community — diversified enterprise: Se- 
attle, Washington; Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Mining: Butte, Montana. 

Without exhaustively checking the data against census fig- 
ures, the writer offers the following general observations about 
the foregoing centers. Butte, Pittsburgh, and Detroit are exam- 
ples of concentrated industrial control. San Francisco and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul have no significant negro problem. In 
New Orleans and Birmingham the fact of status predominates. 
Elsewhere the issue is fairly acute. Southern cities like Birming- 
ham and New Orleans have comparatively few foreigners. The 
Oriental problem is present in Seattle, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Minneapolis-St. Paul has received its foreign born 
population from northern Europe; Chicago, Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh predominantly from southern Europe. Differences in re- 
ligion and political party tradition are sampled in the list. Dif- 
ferences in labor organization and activity are also represented. 
For certain obvious reasons attention must be concentrated 
upon New York City and Washington, D. C. 

In order to include towns of the principal agricultural and 
extractive areas of the nation, samples should be drawn (choos- 
ing towns of from 3,000 to 5,000 inhabitants where a daily or 
weekly paper is published) : 

Wheat —1 relatively unmortgaged, independent town, 1 
heavily encumbered or tenant community; lumber; wool; cat- 
tle; hops. The foregoing four can be sampled by a research in- 
vestigator who makes Seattle his headquarters. 

Citrus fruit (near Los Angeles); corn and hogs (Iowa); 
dairying (Wisconsin); hay and pasture (New England) ; cot- 
ton — 1 white, independent farming community, 1 black, inde- 
pendent farming community, 1 white community of croppers, 
1 black community of croppers, 1 white community of farm 
laborers, 1 black community of farm laborers. 
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Towns should be chosen also as representative of the to- 
bacco, sugar beet, and truck gardening areas. Possibly distinc- 
tion should be made between the West and Middle West wool 


areas. 


HE EXECUTION of any survey of symbol specialization 
encounters technical difficulties which must be cleared 
away at successive stages of the project. A distinction needs to 
be made between the symbol manipulator and the symbol 
handler. The manipulator exercises a specialized selective in- 
fluence over the symbol; the handler executes technical opera- 
tions involved in embodying, duplicating or transporting the 
selected symbols. The general term “symbol specialist” is in- 
tended to include the manipulators and to exclude the handlers. 
The following list of symbol specialists was drawn up for the 
study of large newspapers: editors, editorial writers, reporters, 
Washington and foreign correspondents, circulation managers, 
commentators on world affairs, advertising writers and agents, 
specialized editors or critics, columnists, departmental and spe- 
cial writers, financial news staff, national advertising staff, 
sports staff, editorial art staff, photographers, cartoonists, sup- 
erintendents of the mechanical and technical branches. The 
marginal case is the last; the superintendents were included 
because of evidence of their influence over matters slightly 
broader than routine execution. 
An indication of the kind of result which may be expected 
in connection with large newspapers is furnished in the follow- 
ing table. The data refer to one tabloid paper (Chicago Times) 








Number of Symbol 
Employees Circulation Specialists 


Chicago Times 450 225,000 Daily 78 (17%) 
250,000 Sunday 

Chicago Daily News 2,000 410,000 Daily 235 (12%) 
510,000 Sunday 

Chicago Tribune 2,700 700,000 Daily 305 (11%) 
900,000 Sunday 
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and two large metropolitan dailies, and reflect the situation 
about the month of February, 1935.° 

Thirty-two per cent of the symbol specialists on the tabloid 
were women; on the News, 11 per cent and on the Tribune, 
13 per cent. Payroll data are not available at this time. 

The distinction between manipulators and handlers will be 
important in classifying the personnel of libraries, art institutes, 
museums, motion picture houses, vaudeville theaters, legitimate 
theaters, and related institutions. 

Within the broad category of the symbol specialist several 
fruitful distinctions may be made. The “propagandist” may be 
defined as one who gets his living by using symbols to elicit 
specific collective responses, and in this general sense press 
agents, public relations counsels, advertising agencies, depart- 
ments of public relations, however named, are relevant. Some 
newspaper men do not use the press to do more than increase 
circulation and advertising revenues. They may not adhere to 
specific attitudes with sufficient self-consciousness or tenacity 
to justify inclusion with the propagandists. But they may be 
very dependent upon propagandists for the symbols which they 
supply subscribers. The expanding scope of the modern news- 
paper has rendered the press dependent upon other sources of 
information than its own staff. The extent of this interrelation- 
ship is one of the more important topics in the study of propa- 
ganda and the press.* It is clear that the classification of 
journalists among propagandists will depend upon the circum- 
stances of the particular case, and hence research will have to 
be conducted with particularly good judgment and expert care. 

Another important, though delicate, distinction can be made 
within the general field by isolating the “intellectuals.” They 
may be defined as those who specialize on the circulation of 
contentious symbols, like professional revolutionaries, advo- 
cates of reform, and opponents of revolution and reform. In 
some communities, where “evolution” is a matter of bitter con- 
troversy, the biologist may be an intellectual in this special 


* From research report of Jerome Leviton, one of my students. 
‘See Ralph D. Casey, “Party Campaign Propaganda,” p. 100, Annals, May, 1935. 
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sense of the term. Teachers of history, politics, sociology and 
kindred subjects, are invariably involved in controversial mat- 
ter. 

Symbol specialists grade over imperceptibly to those who 
subordinate the selection of symbols to the arrangement of 
things and the coordination of administrative operations. From 
the standpoint of a broad classification of functions within the 
nation as a whole, editors may be put among the symbol spe- 
cialists. But for purposes of more refined investigation, some 
editors should be classified less often with the selectors of sym- 
bols than with organizers or even technicians. Some business 
executives will specialize heavily on promotional work, while 
others will primarily deal with other functions. 

Since there is no consensus now obtaining among research 
students of society upon the useful classification of various ac- 
tivities, each investigator must necessarily make pioneer deci- 
sions which must be revised by those who follow when the path 
has been worn to a highway of research. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to emphasize the fact that the skill 
specialists constitute.a broad skill group which can be studied 
in terms of social class, personality type and characteristic sub- 
jective attitude. Representative individuals can be scrutinized 
with all the technique now known for careful understanding. 
Observational contact can range all the way from casual con- 
versations to prolonged psycho-analytic interviews. Since sym- 
bol manipulation plays a prominent part in western European 
civilization, we can hope to learn something about the human 
consequences of that civilization by understanding the manner 
of man who gravitates into symbol manipulation, and by seeing 
what happens to him in the exercise of his profession. 

As research passes from its present exploratory phase, in- 
vestigation will probably be turned toward the task of reporting 
data in ways which ensure greater comparability. So far we 
have spoken of percentages of the community engaged in sym- 
bol manipulation. This mode of reporting data is subject to 


5 Some preliminary observations will be found in the aeanaiell ‘The Person: Subject 
and Object of Propaganda,” in the Annals for May, 1935 
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certain limitations. In some communities certain persons may 
spend a great deal of time in symbol management, yet their 
chief occupation may remain something else. We may eventu- 
ally circumvent such difficulties by reporting the hours per 
capita per year spent in symbol manipulation. We could thus 
compare results for communities of varying size and custom. 

In the same way we can search for comparability in reporting 
data about exposure to symbols. We may strive to express the 
amount of exposure in terms of hours per capita per year, and 
sub-divide by channel, such as periodical, sermon, radio pro- 
gram. The data can also be summarized to show the exposure 
frequency of selected symbols. Such data will enable us to 
organize our knowledge about attention areas, publics, senti- 
ment areas, organization areas and activity areas.® 

The distributive studies of symbol specialization here pro- 
posed are intended to arrange the data in ways which are per- 
tinent to the interests of social theory. Not the map, not ecology 
in a simple sense, is desired, but social analysis. Spatial distribu- 
tions are technical devices and not ends in themselves. The end 
is social analysis, and this means sound orientation in the suc- 


cession of forms in time and place. The forms which are of 
special interest to the student of politics are class, skill, per- 
sonality and attitude. Hence, studies of the sort proposed bear 
directly on fundamental issues. 


® For certain aspects of the matter, see chapter IX on “News Channels and Atten- 
tion Areas: The Role of Secondary Contact,” World Politics and Personal Insecurity. 
The existing state of research is indicated in Propaganda and Promotional Activities: 
An Annotated Bibliography, edited by Harold D. Lasswell, Ralph D. Casey, and Bruce 
Lannes Smith, University of Minnesota Press, 1935. 








German Newspapers Before Hitler 


By Dr. WitHELM CoHNSTAEDT 
Formerly of the Franfurter Zeitung Staff 


WENTY-SEVEN years ago Mr. James Bryce, then the 

Ambassador of Great Britain to the United States, made 
a remark in my presence which should guide all students of 
comparative journalism; in effect, he warned that the news- 
papers of a foreign country must be viewed and appreciated 
in light of their own special national environment and tradi- 
tion. “Every nation’s press has its own special qualities,” he 
said. “Take care not to spoil them. Journalism is a national 
art and profession.” While it is true that every country can 
profit by a study of the best qualities of the press of other 
countries, it is profitless to attempt an artificial aping of those 
characteristics. 

Bearing in mind that the press is made by the society in 
which it exists, the observer of the pre-Hitler press will be able 
to appreciate the special set of circumstances which led to the 
dominance of newspapers in Germany outside of Berlin. For 
many centuries there was not one Germany, but a conglomera- 
tion of many German states independent of each other. West- 
ern Germany was the region of oldest German civilization and 
culture. This fact explains why for a long period the news- 
papers with the foremost national and international authority 
were such newspapers as the Koelnische Zeitung of Cologne 
and the Frankfurter Zeitung of Frankfurt. It was three or four 
decades after Bismarck started to centralize German life in 
Berlin, the new imperial capital, before the Berliner Tageblatt 
succeeded in obtaining authority and importance similar to 
that of the two western publications. 

It is a common habit in America to speak of the American 
press. Newspapers in the United States have been moulded by 
American ways of life and economy and in their fundamental 
manner of working, despite differences between papers in differ- 
ent geographical sections and in certain metropolitan areas, 
the great majority of newspapers in this country are standard- 
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ized in a measure unknown in Europe. But in looking for char- 
acteristics of the German press prior to the Third Reich, we 
should not seek common traits and generalizations. German 
newspapers were not standardized or molded on one pattern. 

Thoughtful students of the German press at the outset must 
distinguish three kinds of daily newspapers: national, political, 
and non-political publications. 

The national papers had their greatest circulation outside 
the city in which they were published. The Frankfurter Zei- 
tung, for example, had hardly 20 per cent of its readers in the 
city and neighborhood of Frankfurt. About 80 per cent of its 
circulation was distributed throughout Germany. It had a gene- 
rous circulation in other European countries, also. Such a far- 
flung circulation had, of course, consequences both in publishing 
and editing. 

On the business side the publisher had to look for national 
instead of local advertising. Department stores or cinemas in 
Frankfurt were not eager to offer their services to readers in 
Berlin or Munich, nor was the scrubwoman who wanted a job. 

Again, the publisher of a national daily realized that 80 per 
cent of his readers considered this paper a luxury over and 
above the local paper which they most certainly could not miss. 
Nevertheless these national publications commanded higher 
prices than their local competitors, or shall we say, their local 
contemporaries; for the competition between publications of 
such different character was not one of the chief items the pub- 
lisher had to take into account. The Frankfurter Zeitung main- 
tained a price nearly three times as high as many of the local 
newspapers — higher, in fact, than any other German daily. 
Experience proved that lower prices did not increase circula- 
tion considerably because the character of the paper was such 
that it did not make an appeal to the masses. 

The great national newspapers were really class papers in 
that they appealed to groups of readers with a higher level of 
interest than the demands of those we characterize as mass 
readers. It is clear that the United States is a country of such 
vastness and sectional interest that it has been difficult to at- 
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tempt the circulation of what I have been pleased to call a 
national newspaper. Traditionally since the rise of popular jour- 
nalism American metropolitan papers have intensively culti- 
vated local circulation areas and have sought successfully the 
mass distribution of newspapers within those areas. In light of 
the circumstances that have molded their press, American news- 
paper men can assert that it ought to be possible to explain 
everything to everyone. Parenthetically, I agree with them in 
many respects. To be concrete, I have always advocated popu- 
lar writing, and the acceptance of this good point of American 
newspapers was one of a number of lessons I had the good luck 
to learn when I began my newspaper work as a correspondent 
in the United States nearly thirty years ago. 

Another strong point of American newspapers is their news 
coverage. American journalism shows great superiority in news 
reporting. But I feel obliged to add that the German language 
in itself is more complicated than English or “American Eng- 
lish”; and that reporting in plain everyday language is easier 
than explaining and discussing complicated matters. We must 
bear in mind that there is a class of German readers (and of 
other Europeans, too) who would not be satisfied with the 
modest efforts at commentary in the newspapers of America. 
The class newspapers of Germany have a high regard for com- 
mentary in addition to the bare report of the overt news hap- 
pening. 


UT TO RETURN to a consideration of the special tasks 

of a newspaper nationally circulated. I have explained 
why it is unable to publish much local news. The Koelnische 
Zeitung and the Frankfurter Zeitung solved this problem by 
adding separate local sections which circulate only in the city 
of their publication. Of course, a decisive point of this addition 
was to get local advertising. And in the publication of national 
and international news the nationally circulated papers faced 
still another problem. Since approximately 80 per cent of its 
readers would have already read the main facts of the national 
and international news in their local papers when the nation- 
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ally-distributed paper reached their hands, it was incumbent 
upon the national newspaper to enage special correspondents 
who were capable of exceptional feats of reporting and of color- 
ful and artistic writing or who were in a position to give inside 
information, in addition to giving intelligent and able comment 
on important factual revelations. 

The second group of newspapers, the non-political dailies — 
the type which is a commonplace in American journalism — 
was unknown in Germany before the eighties of the last cen- 
tury. Since that time their numbers have grown at the expense 
of the political newspapers, although some authorities assert 
that, during the years prior to the Hitler regime, the political 
papers made gains once more. While it is not easy to classify a 
publication, a rough estimate would have placed the political 
papers at a fourth, and the distinctly unpolitical papers at 
three-fourths, of the entire number of German dailies. 

The best type of a political newspaper I have known in this 
country is represented by Colonel Watterson’s Courier-Journal 
or the New York Evening Post in the days of Horace White 
and Rollo Ogden and Oswald Garrison Villard. The most fa- 
mous one, I suppose, was Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune. 
There are certainly not many dailies in any part of the world 
that quite come up to this level of journalism. But, after all, 
there can be no question that in Germany the majority of poli- 
tical papers constituted a higher type of journalism than most 
of the other German newspapers. Even in respect to the re- 
porting of news the unpolitical type did not excel; most cer- 
tainly not in news from outside its home town. 

Some of the political dailies were party papers, either offi- 
cially or in fact. Many others used to follow one pronounced 
line of policy, a liberal, a conservative, or a nationalistic. 

There was a long chain of socialist newspapers—149 in 
1930—all owned and published by the Social Democratic 
party. The editors had to submit to a supervising committee, 
elected by the local party members. Therefore, from a jour- 
nalistic point of view, their sheets could not show much qual- 
ity; and they were attractive to hardly anyone outside the 
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membership. Even most of the party voters preferred more in- 
teresting and efficient papers. Since little money was spent on 
editorial work, however, the sum total of these publications 
yielded a handsome profit to the party. 

Not less disciplined, but still less qualified, were most of the 
Catholic Party papers. A few, very few, notable exceptions 
could be found. Most of them, supervised and governed by 
clergymen without special knowledge of journalism, were in- 
ferior in every sense of the word. 

Non-political dailies in larger cities of Germany frequently 
bear the name General-Anzeiger, or General Advertiser, reveal- 
ing that their type grew out of advertising sheets. 

No paper on a national press can be complete without a com- 
ment on the business economy of the daily newspaper, and it 
is relevant here to comment on this phase of German news- 
paper publishing. Historically, advertising developments differ 
greatly from the American advertising background. During the 
eighteenth century in most German states advertising was a 
government monopoly. In some instances the monopoly was 
leased to newspapers, but in other cities special sheets contain- 
ing advertising only were published. It was required that only 
after this sheet had come out was the advertiser free to put 
his advertisement in other papers. No wonder such a system 
hampered for a long time the use of advertising and its de- 
velopment! 

Newspaper owners want to make money, or at least to ob- 
tain a fair return on their capital investment, and if they do 
not succeed in raising a good income they feel impelled to keep 
down expenses. Therefore, in comparing the journalistic ac- 
complishments of American and German newspapers, the rela- 
tively small means of the latter, or in fact of most European 
newspapers, ought always to be kept in mind. German dailies 
rely almost wholly upon subscriptions, for the German people 
and German business never became accustomed to advertising 
and the uses of advertising to the extent American readers and 
businesses have been habituated. The street sale of newspapers 
in Germany is comparatively insignificant. It is obvious that 
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this fact diminishes the importance of the front page as a show 
window for the news. 


FTER the great war and defeat, and particularly after the 
inflationary movement in the Reich, which destroyed 
so many savings and fortunes in Germany, the country wit- 
nessed a pauperization of newspapers. Far worse than the eco- 
nomic was the moral depression and the desperate disbelief 
that the country would ever see the return of sane and pros- 
perous conditions. Such a state of mind discouraged advertis- 
ing until it has now reached levels lower than they have been 
for decades. Many hundreds of daily newspapers have disap- 
peared, not only on account of regimentation under the new 
regime but because of the conditions mentioned. 

As a result of this depression all publications have had to 
cut down their services. Cable reporting by special correspond- 
ents has almost ceased. Contrast this with the period before 
the World War, when a paper like the Frankfurter Zeitung was 
not far behind the London Times in size and quality of news 
service. 

Many who have not studied carefully the German press in 
the pre-Hitler era have held a misapprehension unjust to Ger- 
man journalism. I refer to the question of freedom of the press. 
The misapprehension is that, both before and after the World 
War, German newspapers, more than those of other nations, 
were subject to government orders and guidance. Let us see the 
true picture. 

In pre-war Germany the freedom of the press indeed was 
limited by negative direction. Limits were imposed in regard to 
the form of criticising public authorities, and interpretation 
within narrower limits restricted criticism of the Kaiser, al- 
though German newspaper men used to go much farther than 
the British in criticising their king. 

But the German press of the period was not positively regi- 
mented. In questions of fact and policy German governments 
had to submit to at least as much opposition as rulers and public 
authorities elsewhere. I dare say that frequently German gov- 
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ernments found it harder to get the nation’s press behind them 
than would have been the case in England or America. The 
Moroccan policy of the Kaiser and Von Biilow was met with 
undisguised opposition in many papers. 

The whole idea of a government-directed press in pre-Hitler 
Germany apears to me to have been an optical delusion. Ger- 
man militarism had. misled the entire world into believing that 
the people were uniformed in all respects; but the contrary was 
true. Germany’s tendency to split into factions and particles 
has been proverbial for centuries. No people is less fitted by 
nature to do team-work. The present regime of a totalitarian 
state and dictatorship in the Reich is the reaction to that na- 
tural disability for spontaneous codperation. 

Recently I met a friend of Hugenberg, the former leader of 
German nationalism. He complained bitterly over the muzzling 
and “uniforming” of the press by Dr. Goebbels. I had no com- 
fort or pity for him. I reminded him that Hugenberg himself, 
by using the resources of big industry, had regimented a con- 
siderable part of the German press in the pre-Hitler period 
and, by this power, had done just as much as Hitler to destroy 
German democracy. I told Mr. Hugenberg’s friend —and I 
emphasize it now—that freedom of the press is no abstract 
value. Those who approve of any kind of dictatorship can not 
disapprove of regimentation of the press by the dictator. It 
seems clear that dictatorship would kill itself were it to permit 
liberal press policies. Democracy is impossible in any country 
without a free press. Thomas Jefferson’s formula is worthy of 
repetition here: “Were it left to me to decide whether we should 
have a government without newspapers or newspapers without 
a government, I should not hesitate a moment to prefer the 
latter. But I should mean that every man should receive those 
papers, and be capable of reading them.” 





The Sweetwater Mines 


A Pioneer Wyoming Newspaper 
By Dovaias C. MacMourtrie 


NE OF THE MOST interesting early printing points in 

Wyoming was Fort Bridger. Here Hiram Brundage set 
up the first press in Wyoming, beginning publication of the 
Daily Telegraph in June, 1863, and continuing it at least until 
July of the same year.’ 

The next known printing at this point was in February, 
1868, when the Sweetwater Mines was established at Fort 
Bridger by Warren & Hazard, proprietors. The firm was made 
up of J. Edward Warren and Charles J. Hazard. It was a semi- 
weekly. 

No record of this frontier newspaper is to be found in any 
accounts of early Wyoming journalism or in general histories 
of the territory. Nor was this paper known to me at the time 
my own “Pioneer Printing in Wyoming” was published.” 

My present knowledge regarding the Sweetwater Mines is 
based on an excellent file* of this newspaper recently brought 
to light, after extended search, in the stacks of the Bancroft 
Library at Berkeley, California, well known as an outstanding 
repository of Far Western history. The first issue in this file is 
dated March 21, 1868, and numbered Vol. I, No. 11. As it was 
a semi-weekly this would point to February 14, 1868, as the 
date of its establishment. 

The issues are missing for about six weeks prior to the issue 
of May 27, 1868, which we find to have been published at South 
Pass City. With the issue of August 8, Hazard became sole 

1See Douglas C. McMurtrie, An Early Newspaper of Wyoming: the “Daily Tele- 
grah” of Fort Bridger. Chicago: Black Cat Press. 1933. 

2 Douglas C. McMurtrie, “Pioneer Printing in Wyoming,” Annals of Wyoming, 
Cheyenne, 1933, Vol. 9, pp. 729-42. Reprinted separately, Cheyenne, 1933. 

% A full record of the file of the Sweetwater Mines in the Bancroft Library in detail 
is as follows: 1868: Mar. 21 (1:11), 25 (1:12), 28 (1:18); Apr. 1 (1:14), 4 (1:15), 
8 (1:16), 11 (1:17), 15 (1:18); May 27 (1:28) published at South Pass City, D.T., 
80 (I: 24), [and in error] 80 (I:24) [should read June 3 (1:25) and date is so given 
on p. 2]; June 6 (I: 26), 10 (1:27), 18 (1:28), 17 (1:29), 20 (1:80), 24 (1:31) [should 
read June 27 and date is so given on p. 2); July 8 (1:82), 11 (1:33), 18 (I: ) [pp. 3-4 
only], 25 (I: 35); August 1 (I: 86), 8 (I: 87); Nov. 25 (II:1) published at Bryan City, 
Ww (11:8), 5 (11:4), 28 (11:9), 26 (11:10), 30 (11:11). 1869: Jan. 9 


yo.; Dec. 2 
aa 23 (11:16); Apr. 7 (I1:24) published at South Pass City, Wyo.; June 19 
: 35). 
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editor. There is now a break in the files of more than three 
months. 

The paper again emerges from obscurity with the issue of 
November 25, 1868, which is the first number of the second 
volume. This was published at a third point, Bryan City, 
Wyoming, with Hazard listed as publisher and editor. 

With the issue of April 7, 1869, we find the publication of- 
fice moved back to South Pass City. But, alas, the peripatetic 
Sweetwater Mines was nearing the end of its journalistic ca- 
reer. The next issue in the file, which was dated June 19, 1869 
(Vol. II, No. 35) , bore no name of editor or publisher. A clue to 
what was taking place, however, is found in a legal notice on 
the second page. This was a summons to C. J. Hazard to an- 
swer “In the District Court, on June 22, 2d Judicial District, 
Carter County, Dakota (Wyoming) Territory” the complaint 
of W. F. Edwards for the sum of $534.51 and costs. It was 
through this legal process that the Sweetwater Mines was, un- 
doubtedly, snuffed out of existence. 

In the light of our present knowledge, however, this publica- 
tion must be regarded as the fifth newspaper in Wyoming.‘ 

All of the three points at which the Sweetwater Mines was 
printed are in southwestern Wyoming in and around the Sweet- 
water Mountains. Fort Bridger, about thirty miles north and 
east of the present boundary of Utah, was the point of entry 
to this section. South Pass City, in the heart of the Sweetwater 
Mountains, was about 110 miles due northeast of the Fort. 
Bryan City was just off a straight line, about two-thirds of the 
way back toward Fort Bridger. It is worthy of note that the 
sixth known newspaper of Wyoming, the Frontier Index, an 
even more actively migratory publication, is known to have 
been established at Green River City, then the railhead of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, just fifteen miles east and south of 
Bryan City on August 11, 1868. This date is exceedingly close 
to the time at which the Sweetwater Mines was being printed 
at Bryan City. At Green River City was also printed the first 
pamphlet known to have been produced in Wyoming. 


Preceded by the Fort Bridger Daily Tel (1868), Cheyenne Leade ti 
ber 19, 1867), Cheyenne Star (1867), and the 2 Argus (1867). aiaemat 








Newspaper Hoaxes 


By Curtis D. MacDovucGati 
Editor, Times-Index, Evanston, Illinois 


EGARDLESS of what any contemporary critic of the 
press may say or believe, the art of faking did not origi- 
nate with newspaper. It was, in fact, well established before 
the invention of printing. Authentic records prove that as early 
as the sixth century B.C. an Athenian priest named Onoma- 
critus was banished by the tyrant Hipparchus for forging an 
oracle. He fled to the court of Darius the Persian and, by con- 
tinuing to practice his talent for obtaining auspicious messages 
from the gods, encouraged Darius to invade Greece and fight 
the Battle of Marathon, sometimes called the turning point of 
history. 

History is replete with similar incidents: the false decretals 
and Donation of Constantine which established the supremacy 
of the bishopric of Rome; the forged antiques of Michelangelo 
which helped him to fame; the forged memoirs of Charles II, 
known as the Eikon Basilike, which led to the English Restora- 
tion; the interpolated Ems dispatch which was the immediate 
cause of the Franco-Prussian War; the literary forgeries and 
jokes of Thomas Chatterton, William Henry Ireland, Samuel 
Johnson, Sir Walter Scott, Daniel Defoe, Jonathan Swift, Mark 
Twain, Eugene Field and others; the roorback which defeated 
Grover Cleveland in his second campaign; the spurious Zino- 
viev letter which resulted in the overthrow of the first British 
Labor Government; and countless others. 

Human events, one is almost compelled to believe, have 
been determined as much by what is untrue as by what is true. 
In every field of endeavor —religion, science, politics, art, lit- 
erature and journalism —the hoaxer, forger, swindler and im- 
postor have wielded a prodigious influence. 

The newspaper is to be found more often in the role of 
hoaxed than of hoaxer. This was true even in the good old days 
of such fabulous inventions as the moon hoax, which estab- 
lished the New York Sun and with it the penny press; the wild 
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animal hoax of the New York Herald, which caused even its 
editor, James Gordon Bennett, to remain in bed all day; Edgar 
Allen Poe’s balloon hoax, and other similar journalistic exploits. 
In modern times, with hoaxing the newspapers an organized 
profession, no institution has been more vigilant in exposing 
pretenders and their theories than the press. 

It is not my purpose either to give a complete chronological 
account of outstanding hoaxes or to moralize regarding them. 
Rather, it is my hope, using hoaxes as illustrative material, to 
emphasize certain facts regarding the formation of public opin- 
ion. I began my study of humbug in journalism and many 
other fields largely in the belief that the traditional method of 
research into the origin of an idea or custom is faulty because 
it works backwards and too often ends in obscurity or uncer- 
tainty. It is my belief that the manner in which belief origi- 
nates, is disseminated, leads to overt behavior and possibly 
becomes embodied in culture as a permanent influence may 
most easily be studied by beginning at the beginning. Obvi- 
ously, to carry out such a theory, it is necessary to select for 
study cases which had an abrupt birth. Hence I hit upon delib- 
erate fabrications or hoaxes as my case material. _ 

I am concerned, therefore, not with incidents in which the 
press itself was fooled, such as the United Press Armistice story, 
the Dorothy Logan channel swim, the “finding” of Lord Kitch- 
ener’s body and the hoaxes of John Hughes Curtis and Gaston 
Means in the Lindbergh case, all of which were short-lived, nor 
with wartime propaganda nor publicity stunts of a Barnum, 
Harry Reichenbach or public relations counsel. I am interested 
only in cases in which the newspaper itself planned the hoax 
and started it well on its peregrinations. 

It is no trick to fool people. Credulity or belief is natural. 
The innocent child accepts as true all it is told; it must be 
taught skepticism. What needs explanation is not belief but 
disbelief, a much more unsatisfactory mental habit. 

Psychological experiments, furthermore, have proved the ex- 
treme suggestibility of adults as well as of children and the 
further fact that, when the suggestion comes from an experi- 
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menter with authority or prestige, it is more readily accepted. 
Only a strong personal interest to the contrary or a prejudiced 
attitude will result in disbelief. These facts are important when 
it is realized that, no matter how much they proclaim to the 
contrary, readers do believe what they see in newspapers. 


LL OF THIS seems too obvious to demand proof. Never- 
theless, I should like to clinch my point regarding human 
gullibility. 

For instance, the experience of Lester Green of Prospect, 
Connecticut, in private life Louis Mortison of the Waterbury 
Republican-American. During the last years of the lifetime of 
Louis T. Stone, the “notorious Winsted Liar,” Mortison began 
to challenge Stone’s position as the worst of his kind that Con- 
necticut’s climate had produced. 

A typical example of Mortison’s nonsense was the story of 
the discovery by Lester, while butchering a hog, of the fluid 
responsible for the curl in a pig’s tail. By means of the elixir, 
the story said, Mrs. Green and her daughters obtained per- 
manent waves that were permanent. Following publication of 
this story Mortison, in the name of Lester, was inundated with 
requests from women readers for the formula and even received 
an offer from a man who wanted to buy the secret for use in 
the manufacture of coiled bedsprings. 

That it is not only the feebleminded who are victimized was 
demonstrated by the editors of the Cornell University Sun a 
few years ago when they sent invitations to a number of cabi- 
net members and congressmen to attend a testimonial dinner 
to Hugo N. Frye, “father of the Republican Party in New York 
state.” After obtaining a number of congratulatory messages, 
including those from Vice-President Curtis, Senator Joseph 
Grundy and Secretary of Labor Davis, the young editor re- 
vealed that Hugo N. Frye really was “You-go-and-Fry.” 

That the average small town business man is not astute 
about some matters was proved by the late Halbert L. Hoard, 
editor of the Jefferson County Union, Fort Atkinson, Wiscon- 
sin, who obtained the signatures of twenty-six leading citizens 
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to a petition to be sent to Congress protesting against the 
wearing of brassieres by women. Although the Juneau, Wis- 
consin, Welfare League and others agreed with Hoard, the 
editor was getting the worst of it until a member of the state 
board of health declared that brassieres cause rickets in babies. 
Then what began as a protest against “a usurpation of mascu- 
line rights and a destruction of feminine beauty” developed 
into a discussion of this new point. The story was reprinted all 
over the world and the twenty-six resolved to read before sign- 
ing the next petition of the public-spirited editor. 

The same carelessness on the part of supposedly impeccable 
business men was demonstrated nearly two years ago at Omaha 
where two attorneys, aided and abetted by a newspaper re- 
porter, obtained three hundred signatures on nomination papers 
for Giuseppe Zangara, assassin of Mayor Cermak of Chicago, 
for a position on the city council. 

An habitual teller of tall stories who confessed under the 
pseudonym of Ginger in the American Magazine a few years 
ago related, among others, an experience which emphasized the 
importance of suggestion. According to one of his stories a 
bachelor minister, to get himself a wife, held a sock-darning 
contest among the eligible young women of a Kentucky town. 
Ginger writes: “More than a year later I met a staid and re- 
spected citizen of the place who gravely informed me that every 
word of the story was true, and he further added details con- 
cerning the happiness of the married life of the couple. . . 
sometimes I used to wonder whether we had accidently hit on 
the truth. I have had men of undoubted probity declare the 
stories true, although insisting that some of the details were 
wrong.” 

While indifference, ignorance, carelessness and suggestibility 
account in large part for the ease with which the hoaxer 
achieves his purpose, the vicarious enjoyment and emotional 
satisfaction derived from an unusual or thrilling story may 
often be the basis for credulity. We lionize a Trader Horn, 
Joan Lowell or Richard Halliburton, and revel in the accounts 
of a former German warship outfitted as a floating cabaret fif- 
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teen miles off Fire Island, flying the Union Jack and intended 
for the entertainment of wealthy New Yorkers visiting it in 
nocturnal droves. The last-mentioned story, appearing in Au- 
gust, 1924, is now known as the Rum Row hoax. The original 
was written by a cub reporter for the New York Herald- 
Tribune in an attempt to win city desk recognition. All other 
newspapers took it up and the coast guard joined in the search 
for several days. 

Interest in thrill stories of this sort is probably an outgrowth 
of machine age regimentation and monotony, especially in 
large cities. Similar phenomena are the popularity of detective 
stories; the recrudescence of interest in Herman Melville and 
George Borrow, unreliable romancers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and the increased demand for travel stories, popularized 
biographies and cheap literature and entertainment of all kinds. 

When a desire to believe exists, credulity is still greater. 
What is popularly known as wishful thinking explains the ease 
with which we accepted atrocity stories during the World War 
and political lies about our opponents at all times. In 1905 a 
strong popular feeling that medical men are hardheaded and 
hardhearted undoubtedly accounted in large part for the cred- 
ence given what seems to have been a deliberately garbled 
news story that Dr. William Osler, in his farewell speech at 
Jolas Hopkins, advocated suicide for men over sixty. So wide- 
spread did the deception become that “to oslerize” has found 
its way into dictionaries as synonymous with “to commit sui- 
cide.” 

Likewise the efforts of the Atlanta Constitution in 1912 to 
stop circulation of a story that a 13-year-old boy named Ollie 
Taylor had been sentenced to nine years in prison for the 
theft of a five-cent bottle of coca cola failed because such peri- 
odicals as the Saturday Evening Post, Chicago Tribune, Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law and Literary Digest evidently wanted 
proof of what everyone liked to believe about Southern justice. 

These, then, are the main causes of belief in the untrue: 
indifference and ignorance; the tendency toward suggestibility, 
especially when the source of the suggestion carries prestige; 
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a desire for vicarious thrill or emotional satisfaction; and wish- 
ful thinking. 


Y SECOND observation is that it is impossible to foresee 

what the effects of the most innocent or best-meant 

hoax may be. Probably only a practical joke was meant by the 

advertiser in a Chester, England, newspaper in August, 1815, 

who offered to pay money for cats to be sent to St. Helena to 

help make that rat-infected island more habitable for Napoleon 

Bonaparte. The 3,000 who appeared at the address given found 

an empty lot. The next day 500 cats were recovered from the 
Dee River. 

Certainly the motive of the press in broadcasting the false 
report that Gentleman Jim Corbett was ill with heart disease 
instead of dying from cancer was laudable. Corbett was an 
avid newspaper reader, and his physicians wished to keep the 
truth from him. What resulted from this suppression was told 
in a letter from a physician epitomized by Marlen Pew as fol- 
lows: 

Following the publication of the story showing how Corbett 

was given false hope of recovery, the physician writes, he 

was called by a patient who read the article and who had 
grave fears she was suffering from cancer of the liver and was 
also being deceived. Another patient with heart trouble 
sought assurance that she did not have a cancer. A third pa- 
tient, suffering from intestinal and liver condition, was found 


in a state of “anguish” through fear she was being misin- 
formed as Corbett had been. 


Some hoaxes printed to catch a rival pilfering news have 
gone beyond the intentions of the hoaxing editors. One such 
case occurred in 1915, when three or four copies of an issue of 
the Raleigh N. C., Times contained the story of the sinking of 
the cruiser North Carolina by a mine in the Mediterranean. 

There was also the alleged visit of a Brazilian coffee op- 
erator to London, Ohio, in 1910, the first story of which ap- 
peared in the local Times. After a rival had taken up the story 
and had even asked to borrow a cut of the visitor, the editor 
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of the Times, Harry F. Harrington, director today of the Medill 
School of Journalism, revealed that the Brazilian’s name, Lirpa 
Loof, really was April Fool spelled backwards. 

In January, 1927, all other Chicago papers were hoaxed into 
believing they were hoaxed by the now defunct Journal. This 
unusual situation occurred when the Journal took advantage of 
the story of a predatory chicken hawk which had been killing 
pigeons in the Loop to begin a serial called “The Pigeon and 
the Hawk.” Upon appearance of the first installment, the other 
papers, which had been playing the hawk story with banner 
headlines and faked “art,” believed they had been tricked by 
the Journal into advertising its serial and dropped the story 
like a hot poker. 

To relieve himself of embarrassment was the motive of 
Richard Phillips, editor of the Ceister, England, Herald, when 
he used a tray of pied type as the untranslated Dutch mail be- 
cause there was not time to reset before deadline. Thirty years 
later Phillips is said to have met a reader who had saved a copy 
of the paper hoping some day to have the letter explained. 

Another case, in which the motive was similarly to avoid 
being scooped, threatened to have more serious consequences. 
That was the concoction by a Parisian newspaper of a graphic 
eye witness account of the arrival in New York of the aviators, 
Nungesser and Coli, based only on a report that an airplane, 
not even identified as theirs, had been sighted over Portland, 
Me. This also was an excellent example of wishful thinking, for 
the government was as eager as the crowds which surged 
through the streets to believe the Americans had been beaten. 
Because the American newspapers in Paris refused to confirm 
the story, the mob demanded that American flags be taken 
down from public buildings. Ambassador Herrick advised Lind- 
bergh, Byrd and Chamberlin to postpone their takeoffs until 
public indignation died down. 

A case which led to a serious diplomatic situation was the 
publication in the fall of 1927 of a series of spurious documents 
in the Hearst newspapers allegedly filched from the confidential 
files of President Calles and other Mexican officials. The docu- 
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ments purported to show that Mexico and Japan had conspired 
against the United States and that $1,250,000 had been used to 
bribe Senators Norris, Borah, Heflin and LaFollette. 

Even handwriting experts selected by Hearst declared to a 
Congressional investigating committee that the documents 
were false. George Seldes in “You Can’t Print That” says that 
the same papers were offered to many other American news- 
paper men by one Miguel Avila who trafficked in such docu- 
ments. According to John H. Winkler in his biography of 
Hearst, ill feeling, already intense, between this country and 
Mexico became so much worse that it was necessary to send a 
member of J. P. Morgan and Company, Dwight Morrow, to 
Mexico City as ambassador and to persuade Lindbergh to sac- 
rifice his Christmas holiday to make a good will trip to Mexico. 


Y THIRD observation is: once started, a hoax on the 

wing is hard to stop. Confessions, denials, retractions 

do little good. Reprinted and used by public speakers and book 

authors, misinformation may ultimately find its way into en- 

cyclopedias and scholarly works and thus become a permanent 
influence upon ways of thinking. 

An outstanding example is the Wisconsin mummy story 
which originated with the Rusk County Journal of Ladysmith, 
Wisconsin. At least 127 newspapers, extending all the way to 
the West Coast, reprinted, one from another, the story of the 
finding in a hollow tree by two woodsmen of the petrified body 
of Pierre D’Artagnan, lost member of the Marquette-Joliet 
expedition of 1675. The woodsmen were in reality the reporter 
and his editor. 

The mayor of Ladysmith received a letter from a Nebraska 
school teacher asking “for the benefit of our students who have 
taken up this discussion in current events, will you inform me 
whether or not this story is credible?” A Catholic priest of 
Washington, D. C., wrote for information for use in a disserta- 
tion on the Joliet and Marquette expedition. An official bulletin 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society was issued to show the im- 
possibility of such petrification. 
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Then the Journal pointed out that the original story ap- 
peared as a reprint from the Rusk County Lyre. 

A more important incident, and one of which there is a more 
complete record, is the bathtub hoax of Henry L. Mencken in 
the New York Evening Mail of Dec. 28, 1917. “My motive,” 
writes Mr. Mencken, “was simply to have some harmless fun 
in war days. It never occurred to me it would be taken seri- 
ously.” 

It was taken seriously. The first American bathtub, the nar- 
rative said, was displayed Dec. 10, 1842, by Adam Thompson 
to a group of male friends in Cincinnati. The result was not 
what Thompson hoped. Instead, the bathtub was denounced by 
physicians as a menace to public health. In Boston a city ordi- 
nance prohibited its use except upon medical advice. Virginia 
imposed a thirty-dollar tax on each installation of a bathtub. 
Hartford, Connecticut, Wilmington, Delaware, and Providence, 
Rhode Island, all charged extra rates for water with which to 
bathe in bathtubs. The Philadelphia city council tried to pass 
an ordinance prohibiting its use between November and May, 
but the measure was defeated by two votes. 

Nevertheless, the bathtub could not be legislated out of 
existence. Millard Fillmore had one put in the White House in 
the 50s and took the first presidential bath. 

That was the story. Now for the aftermath. It was accepted 
in all seriousness. Mr. Mencken wrote in a syndicated article 
appearing in thirty newspapers in all parts of the United States 
on May 23, 1926: 


Pretty soon I began to encounter my preposterous “facts” 
in the writings of other men. They began to be used by 
quacks as evidence of the stupidity of medical men, as proof 
of the progress of public hygiene. They got into learned jour- 
nals. They were alluded to on the floor of Congress. They 
crossed the ocean and were discussed solemnly in England 
and on the continent. Finally I began to find them in stand- 
ard works of reference. 


This confession, according to Mencken in his sixth volume 
of “prejudices,” appeared, among other places, in the Boston 
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Herald with a four-column head and a two-column cartoon 
labeled satirically, “The American Public Will Swallow Any- 
thing.” “And then,” Mencken writes, “three weeks later, on 
June 13, in the same editorial section but promoted to page 
one, the same Herald reprinted my ten-year-old fake soberly 
and as a piece of news.” 

This faux pas by the Herald elicited a second confession 
July 25. A complete account of the vicissitudes of the original 
hoax since then would make a survey in itself. There have been 
articles in Scribner’s, The Golden Book, The American Baptist, 
the Paris Herald, House Beautiful, the New York Herald- 
Tribune, the New York Sun, the Cleveland Press, the Chicago 
Evening American, the Tucson Daily Star, the Macon Tele- 
graph, the Chiropractor, the Survey, and two articles in Menck- 
en’s own paper, the Baltimore Evening Sun, all based on the 
spurious facts. In 1930 Forum Magazine submitted an unpub- 
lished manuscipt containing them to Mencken for expurgation. 
Dr. John Finley of the New York Times used the material in 
a speech before a meeting of social and health workers in New 
York City. He had obtained his information through the Clean- 
liness Institute of New York. Finally the facts were used in 
Arthur Train’s “Puritan’s Progress” as strong evidence of the 
narrowmindedness of our New England ancestors. 

Thus the bathtub hoax takes its place with the spurious 
Connecticut blue laws, Gordon’s “History of the American 
Revolution,” the cherry tree and other Washington myths in- 
vented by Parson Weems, the romantic accounts of Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride and other historical events by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Augustus Buell’s “Life of John Paul Jones,” the 
Marcus Whitman-Oregon Territory legend, the John Brown 
legend, the myths after Lincoln and Booth, and other myths 
and legends from which the typical American forms his chauvi- 
nistic ideas of his country’s rich heritage. 

For fear that, despite my attempt to be objective, I may 
have given an impression unfavorable to the press, I should 
like to mention a few outstanding instances in which newspa- 
pers have been instrumental in exposing hoaxes. The most 
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notable service of this sort perhaps was that of Philip Gibbs in 
exposing Dr. Frederick A. Cook, alleged North Pole discoverer. 
It was the Albany Argus which exposed the original roorback, 
a story appearing first in the Ithaca Chronicle and later in 
many other Whig papers to the effect that James K. Polk had 
purchased and branded forty-three subject slaves. The author 
of the book said to contain the account was called Roorback; 
hence the addition to the language of a synynym for “political 
lie.” 

The faked Morey letter misrepresenting the views of James 
A. Garfield on Chinese immigration was exposed by the New 
York Herald a few days before the 1880 presidential election. 
An alleged log by Christopher Columbus was shown up by the 
New York World, which also presented the evidence against 
“The Gospel of Joseph,” a fifth gospel “discovered” in Italy a 
few years ago. Elbert Bede, editor of the Cottage Grove, Ore- 
gon, Sentinel, has never let up in his efforts to prove Opal 
Whiteley, the child prodigy of 1920, to be an impostor. Harry 
Gerguson, otherwise Prince Dmitri Michael Obolenski-Roman- 
off, has been exposed more than once by reporters. The New 
York Times assisted a committee of prominent eastern Jews 
in exposing the Jewish Protocols which have been readapted 
and republished in all countries of the world intermittenly 
since 1884 to prove a worldwide Jewish conspiracy, and which 
took in Henry Ford’s Dearborn Independent. 


ENTION of the Protocols leads easily to the last rhe- 
torical question: what can the press do about it, about 
guarding the public against misinformation? Recently there 
was a 1934 edition of the Protocols published by a fascist group 
on the west coast, which also has printed in pamphlet form 
“The Tanaka Memorial: Japan’s Dream of World Conquest.” 
Already perhaps copies of these two pamphlets are drifting 
into newspaper offices all over the country and are being be- 
lieved despite the recent trial at Geneva. 
It is for each editor to ask himself whether he is taking suffi- 
cient precautions against publication of such propaganda. Even 
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the fake seemingly most harmless may have dire consequences. 
Hence it is well to be warned that the “authentic” copy of the 
Ulster County Gazette with an account of the funeral of George 
Washington probably is not the genuine original known to ex- 
ist in the Library of Congress, but a false reprint dating from 
the Philadelphia Centennial in 1876. Likewise, copies of the 
Wallpaper editions of the Vicksburg Citizen and of the Capte 
Fear Mercury containing the Mecklenburg Declaration of In- 
dependence undoubtedly are spurious, as are copies of a bill of 
sale of several Negroes, horses, cattle and farm machinery com- 
monly called the Kentucky Bill of Sale, which has been used 
for political purposes before and since the Civil War. Accounts 
of the resolution of the Lancaster County, Ohio, school board 
forbidding a debate on the railroad have been disproved by the 
Ohio State Historical Society. 

It is to be expected that newspapermen will be befuddled 
occasionally by a Princess Anastasia or Louis de Rougemont, 
and it is ridicuolus to expect editors to employ a corps of sci- 
entific experts to investigate every sea serpent, Jersey Devil, 
Hodag or Cardiff Giant that appears. Nevertheless, I see little 
excuse for a leading midwest newspaper which, a few months 
ago, gave a front page spread in its Sunday magazine section 
to a story on the Kensington Stone of Kensington, Minnesota, 
supposed to contain runic characters to prove that the Norse- 
men penetrated beyond the Great Lakes in 1362. That stone 
has been proved a fake by competent authorities time and 
again; in fact, it never had more than a single proponent and 
he is an obscure self-styled historian in northern Wisconsin. 

Realizing the tremendous power which it is the newspaper’s 
to exert, it is not being pedantic nor squeamish to express the 
hope that this influence be exerted to detect and expose false- 
hood rather than to perpetuate it either deliberately or through 
negligence. 
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ADVERTISING 


AnonyMous. Advertising Clauses of Securities Act May Soon Be Modified. E&P 
: 67:50 p16. April 27. 

. & —— Bill Would Expand Powers of F.T.C. E&P 67:38 p6, Feb. 2. 

Describes the Mead bill, substitute for the Copeland bill, supported by the 


Proprietary Association. 
he b —— Bureau Plans National Ads. Newsdom 6:17 p6, April 27. 
: ‘ ‘i The Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
Bh, has prepared for release to members a series of advertisements designed to 
Pe acquaint the public with the services of advertising. 
% —— Dailies Facing Keener Competition. E&P 67:50 pl@, April 27. 

, Radio and the magazines are cutting in on national advertising, although a 
i survey reveals that these media cover the field inadequately and cause much 
Pa duplication of effort. This is the annual report of the A. N. P. A. Bureau of 
ont Advertising. 

a —— Handbill Nuisance Vs. The Newspaper. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:9 p9, Jan. 

| The menace of shoppers’ guides can be met by improving the newspapers and 
Pe, by a direct and affirmative offensive effort against this new form of compe- 
ih tition. 

Bi: —— High Spots on the Horizon. The Publisher’s Auxiliary 70:8 p5, Feb. 23. 
ae Prof. Robert W. Jones of University of Washington department of journalism 

‘" gives suggestions on selling advertising. 
fy: —— Public Benefits in Advertising Told. E&P 67:50 p78, April 27. 
A —— Publishers Urged to Give Support to Agency Commission System. E&P 67:50 
p92, April 27. 
—— Secretary Wallace Writes as Editor. N.E.A. Bulletin 15:11 p7, March. 

aia The newspaper world is assured that the AAA does not propose to control ad- 
ea. vertising expenditures. 

' bee Ciemow, Bice. Four-Color Comic Advertising Shows Amazing Growth Since 1931. 

} oe E&P 67:39 pS, Feb. 9. 

| a5 American Sunday newspapers have reaped $9,000,000 in revenue during 1934 

Ks from a source of advertising income first developed in 1931. 

ie Harvine, T. Swann. “Truth in Advertising.” The Christian Century 52:18 p543, 
ea April 24. 

Vigorously presented results of a survey made by the author of the content of 
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advertisements appearing in the December, 1934, issues of the Woman’s Home 
Companion and the Household Magazine. 

Mann, Rosert S. Durstine Speaks Against “Chiseling.” E&P 67:49 p21, April 20. 
A report of the annual meeting of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 

—— $490,000,000 Paid for Advertising in Daily Newspapers in 1934. E&P 67:36 
p5, Jan. 19. 

Year's linage 10.6 per cent ahead of 1933. Radio makes new record. 

McLavcuuin, Epwarp J. Advertising Department Cost Studied. E&P 67:39 p7, 
Feb. 9. 

New York University department of journalism announces results of survey 
conducted in five Eastern states. 

WituiaMs, Gurney. Our Native Industries: Comic Strip Advertising. Life 102: 2600 
p18, March. 

Getting its real start around 1927, comic strip advertising has grown by leaps 
and bounds, with advertisers quick to sense the fact that readers conditioned 
to read “balloons” above comic characters will continue despite the purely 
commercial taint. 

CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Bliven Sees Losing Fight Against Forces of Press Repression. E&P 

67:45 p14, March 23. 
The New Republic editor, in a Don Mellett memorial lecture, says that despite 
the comparative freedom of the press in the United States from government 
censorship other forces of repression are likely to be increasingly successful. 
He lists among these forces: inward censorship by the writer or editor, cen- 
sorship by the audience, 

—— Censorship in China. E&P 67:47 p37, April 6. 

This is a letter from the publisher of the Shanghai Evening Post protesting 
against the assertion that censorship had been relaxed in China. It is, in fact, 
very strict. 

—— National Guard Given Authority to Censor Louisiana Newspapers. E&P 67:38 

p8, Feb. 2. 

No Censorship Reporter Says. Newsdom 6:11 p2, March 16. 

A Brooklyn Times-Union writer draws a distinction between the influence ex- 

erted by government press bureaus and by President Roosevelt, and the con- 

trol which is implied in the word “censorship.” 

—— Senator Would Ban War Censorship. E&P 67:48 p12, April 13. 

—— Spain Crushes Final Hope of Freedom. E&P 67:40 p33, Feb. 16. 

New government press law provides for censorship and other restrictions on 
the newspapers. 

—— UP Head Says World’s Press Now Censored. Newsdom 6:9 pl, March 2. 
James H. Furay says two-thirds of the world is under government restrictions 
and surveillance. 

CHAMBERLIN, WitL1AM Henry. Soviet Taboos. Foreign Affairs 13:3 p431, April. 
Some of the problems of censorship under the rule of Josef Stalin and the 
Soviets as revealed by the former Moscow correspondent of the Christian Sc 


ence Monitor. 
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Duess, Harriet G. Between the Devil of Censorship and the Deep Sea of Propa- 
ganda. The Matrix 20:3 p7, Feb.—March. 
Trials of the foreign correspondent who is told, “It may be true, but it’s not 
friendly.” 
Guntuer, Joun. The Hitlerites on Hitlerism. The Nation 140:3631 p149, Feb. 6. 
' Famous foreign correspondent shows what newspapers are forced to print un- 
der a dictatorship. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. Builds Circulation; Linage Gains 42%. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:10 p28, 
Feb. 

—— Circulation — Promotion. Newsdom 6:12 p8, March 23. 
Reprint of address by Robert B. Abbott, circulation manager of the Peerless 
Publications. 


—— Newspaper Boys’ Insurance Plan Builds Circulation. Newsdom 6:14 p8, April 6. 
Newspapers Not Subsidized by Postoffice, Analysis Shows. E&P 67:50 pl6, 
April 27. 

New methods of distribution in use in the daily newspaper business, states a 
report of the A. N. P. A. Postal Committee. 

BranvensureG, Georce A. Circulation Rates Being Stabilized. E&P 67:49 p18, April 


20. 

—— Circulators Favor Price Increase. E&P 67:44 pll, March 16. 
Central States association hears speakers assert that the reader should pay a 
greater share of the cost of newspaper production and that unprofitable mass 
circulation methods are being discarded. 

Cxamsers, W. S. Collecting Rural Subscriptions by the Month. The Pacific Printer 
and Publisher 53:4 p28, April. 

Fiske, Witson B. Endorse Militant Editor. Business Journalist 4:1 p13, Jan— 
March. 
Editor of trade publication increases subscription price 42 per cent and man- 
ages to keep his circulation figure virtually unchanged. 

Lemke, A. R. Pay in Advance. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:12 p30, April. 

Mann, Rosert S. Business Upturn, Aggressive Promotion, Big News Swell ’34 Cir- 
culation E&P 67:38 p3, Feb. 2. 

—— Increases in Circulation Prices Bring Revenue Gains to Newspapers. E&P 
67:45 p5, March 23. 

Newton, L. L. To Keep Subscribers, Try Showmanship. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:12 
p31, April. 
Dramatize news, boost community, serve merchants, get cash, advises this 
Wyoming publisher. 


CODES 


ALLEMAN, Gene. 30 Hours’ Work; 40 Hours’ Pay. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:9 p5, Jan. 
Shorter hours, labor's remedy for unemployment, are a threat to many news- 
papers and printing shops which the writer believes should be combated vigor- 
ously. 

Anonymous. Arts Code With “Teeth” Expected. E&P 67:39 suppl. p5, Feb. 9. 
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—— Code Pay Rule Grants Rises to About 500. The Guild Reporter 2:9 pl, April 
15. 

—— Code Signers Invited to A. N. P. A. Meeting. E&P 67:46 p6, March 30. 

—— Code: What Shall We Do About It? N. E. A. Bulletin 15:12 p15, April. 

—— Counsel Says Codes Broken. Newsdom 6:8 p38, Feb. 23. 

A. N. P. A. attorney asserts government officials have twice tried to violate 
free press guaranties of the newspaper code. 

—— Eddy Demands Code Changes. Newsdom 6:6 pl, Feb. 9. 

The national executive committee of the American Newspaper Guild approves 
a proposal of the guild representative to resign from the Newspaper Industrial 
Board. 

—— 11 Code Policies Adopted for 1935. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:9 p6, Jan. 
Delegation of more power to regional code authorities and revision of other 
policies was recommended at meetings early in January of the Joint National 
Code Authority and the board of directors of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion. The future of the Graphic Arts Industries Code was the topic of discus- 
sion. 

—— Four New Rules of Procedure Adopted by Newspaper Board. E&P 67:40 pé6, 
Feb. 16. 

—— Howard Davis Tells A. N. P. A. of Code Developments During Past Year. 
E&P 67:50 p6, April 27. 

—— Impartial Chairman May Be Added to Newspaper Industrial Board. E&P 

67:38 p4, Feb. 2. 

Industrial Board to Meet Feb. 11 to Consider Procedure. E&P 67:39 p6, Feb. 9. 

—— In the Case of Mr. Jennings. New Republic 81:1049 p247, Jan. 9. 

The text of the decision by the National Labor Relations Board in the case of 
an employe discharged by the San Francisco Call-Bulletin. Critical comment 
on the decision appears on page 236. 

—— Kelly Blames Labor Sabotage for Failure of N. I. B. to Function. E&P 67:46 
p8, March 30. 

—— Let’s Get This Matter of Code Compliance Straight. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 53:1 p22, Jan. 

——N. E. A. Code Authority Raps N. L. R. B. Ruling. E&P 67:35 p4, Jan. 12. 
Commends publishers for resisting action in Jennings case. 

—— New NRA Code Is Opposed by U. S. Publishers. Newsdom 6:17 pl, April 27. 

—— Newspaper Code Upheld, Convention Cancelled. E&P 67:37 pl, Jan. 26. 
President Roosevelt removes jurisdiction over Jennings case from the National 
Labor Relations Board. The publishers had contended that the Newspaper In- 
dustrial Board should hear and settle all disputes arising under the code. 

—— NRA Criticizes Newspaper Board for Failure to Expedite 7-A Cases. E&P 67:44 
pl6, March 16. 

—— Present Compliance Program of NRA Outlined. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:10 p16, 
Feb. 

—— Publishers Declare Opposition to Code in Newspaper Industry. The Guild Re- 
porter 2:9 p7, April 15. 

—— Publishers Oppose Code Continuance Seeing Many Hardships, Few Benefits. 
E&P 67:46 p5, March 30. 


A group of influential publishers responded to questions relative to the daily 
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newspaper code by expressing various degrees of dissatisfaction with it, and 
by opposing, generally, the continuance of the code after it expires June 16. 

—— Report of Code Amendments. E&P 67:50 p6, April 27. 

This is a report by a special committee made to the Code Authority for the 
Daily Newspaper Business, relating to Article V, Section 1 of the code and 
dealing with newsboys and other minors. It was used as a basis for discussion 
at the A. N. P. A. convention. 

—— Report of Industrial Board Members. E&P 67:50 p98, April 27. 

This report was made by publisher members of the Newspaper Industrial Board 
to the assentors to the code for the daily newspaper publishing business. 

—— Review of Scope of Graphic Arts Code Presented to National Industrial Re- 
covery Board. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:10 p14, Feb. 

—— The Dailies and the Code. The American Press 53:5 p6, Feb. 

This editorial comes out in strong terms against renewal of the code after ex- 
piration of the N. I. R. A. in June. 

—— The Newspapers and Their Codes. The American Press 53:7 p10, April. 

—— The Publishers Crack Down. The New Republic 81:1053 p348, Feb. 6. 
Caustic criticism of the stand of newspaper publishers in connection with the 
National Labor Relations board’s decision in the Jennings guild case. 

Brancu, Zetpa. Newspaper Salaries. The Matrix 20:3 p13, Feb—March. 

Theta Sigma Phi presents its case to Washington. 

Butier, James J. Senators Discuss Future of Code. E&P 67:45 p7, March 23. 
Extension of NRA for newspapers depends on interpretation of intra-state or 
inter-state character of the press. 

Funx, Erwin. 30-Hour Week Would Breed Bankruptcy. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:10 
p6, Feb. 

Paumer, E. W. Methods of Cost Determination, in the Graphic Arts Industries for 
Maintenance of Fair Competition. National Printer Journalist 53: 2 p18, Feb. 

Perry, Joun W. N. I. B. Orders Tonietti Reinstated. E&P 67:36 p9, Jan. 19. 

A review of the Industrial Board’s action on the dismissal of a New York 
newspaperman, and other cases. 

Rutiepce, Harry B. National Code Authority and N. E. A. Plan Program of Co- 
operation for Coming Year. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:4 pl, Jan. 26. 

Srocxsrince, Frank Parker. As the Code Looks to the Men Who Operate It. 
The American Press 58:6 pl, March. 

—— Weekly Publishers Speak Out on Codes. The American Press 53:5 pl, Feb. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND THE PRESS 
(See also Radio) 


Anonymous. Hearst Associations Protest Wire Rate. E&P 67:49 p57, April 20. 
—— Federal Body Okehs Wire Merger. E&P 67:37 p4, Jan. 26. 
Federal Communications Commission recommends to Congress legislation to 
permit mergers. 
News Groups Biggest Leased Wire Users. E&P 67:46 p14, March 30. 
News Story Phoned London to Japan. E&P 67:44 p29, March 16. 
—— 100 Words on Hauptmann. E&P 67:47 p10, April 6. 
A Japanese news agency chief in New York says his bureau is restricted by 
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high costs to an average daily quota of 600 words. Most of the messages are 
sent by radio. 

—— Rate Hearing Hit by Press. Newsdom 6:12 pl, March 23. 

The Federal Communication Commission denies it proposes to increase press 
rates. 

—— Reductions Are Asked on Press Cable Rates. Newsdom 6:9 p38, March 2. 
Resolution passed at recent Imperial Press Conference in South Africa calls 
for lower cable and wireless press rates. 

—— Rise in Press Rate Not Contemplated. E&P 67:45 p27, March 23. 

A new definition of news is discussed at a hearing of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

—— Wire Companies Hit Leases of A. T. T.; Charge Monopoly. Newsdom 6:13 
p83, March 30. 

—— Wire Rates Hearing Ends in Washington. E&P 67:50 pS$?, April 27. 

ArcHAMBAULT, G. H. Phone Supplanting Wire in Europe. E&P 67:48 suppl. p8, 
April 138. 

Markey, Morris. Dots and Dashes. The New Yorker 10:51 p35, Feb. 2. 

How the Radio Corporation of America handles international messages. Valu- 
able comment on cable news. 


COMMUNITY JOURNALISM 


Apams, Bristow. Whither the Country Weekly. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:11 pll, 
March. 
Condensation of an address before the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. Community papers must seek constant improvement, better busi- 
ness methods, more use of rural news and of cost accounting. The tabloid size 
is fast coming into popularity. 

Anonymous. Casey’s All-Americans’ Reunion at New Orleans. N. E. A. Bulletin 
15:12 p19, April. 
A summary of the All-American teams of outstanding weekly newspapers since 
1926, selected annually by John H. Casey, University of Oklahoma. 

—— Even a Small Budget for Local Pictures Will “Snap Up” Reader Interest in 
the Local Newspaper. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:11 p24, March. 

—— High Spots on the Horizon: “Fifteen Unusual Weekly Newspapers.” The Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary. 70:17 p5, April 27. 
Prof. Thomas H. Barnhart of the University of Minnesota discusses unique 
weekly newspaper publications of the country at the annual short course meet- 
ing of Minnesota editors. 

—— Improved Makeup Is Urged for Small Dailies, Weeklies. Newsdom 6:13 p8, 
March 30. 


—— New Editorial Technique Seen as Need of Weekly Newspapers. E&P 67:41 
p30, Feb. 23. 

—— Publisher Discusses Situation With Readers. The Pacific Printer and Publisher 
58:3 p29, March. 
The Cottage Grove (Ore.) Sentinel explains to its readers why it has effected 
economies, changed to tabloid size, and resolved to edit the news more closely. 

—— The Community Newspaper. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:1 p4, Jan. 5. 
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—— Where Gumps Spend Sunday Isn’t News! It’s “Drivel” N. E. A. Bulletin 
15:12 p33, April. 
Tips on writing personals in community papers taken from a bulletin on the 
subject by F. E. Charles. 

Bai, Hucn G. Rural News. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:11 p12, March. 
The editor of the Hood River (Ore.) News credits close attention to country 
correspondence for the superior circulation his paper has achieved. 

Fe.tus, Paut L. Weekly in 3-Daily Town Gets Coverage by Carriers. N. E. A. 
Bulletin 15:11 p20, March. 

Ryver, C. L. 121 Rural Correspondents Have Page 1 Summary. N. E. A. Bulletin 
15:10 pl0, Feb. 
Publisher of the Cobleskill (N. Y.) Times describes his method of handling a 
large corps of local correspondents. 


COPYREADING AND EDITING 


AnonyMovus. New Life for Old Headline Rules. American Society of Newspaper 
Editors Bulletin No. 96 p2, April 23. 
The English caption and the flush-to-the-left headline are cited among practi- 
cal possibilities in the endeavor of editors to make headlines more readable, 
Excerpt from an address by J. Roscoe Drummond of the Christian Science 
Monitor before the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

THaLHEmeRr, JosepH A. Work It Into Your Headline. Quill and Scroll 19:3 p7, 
Feb.—March. 


Watxer, S. Biography of a Headline. Scholastic 25:10, Jan. 5. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Auten, Forrest. Control of the Press or Education of the Reader. The Social 
Frontier 1:7 p27, April. 

A newspaperman’s viewpoint of the criticism levelled by educators against the 
press. 

AnonyMous. Alien Criminal Activities Spur Press to Demand Action for Identifi- 
cation. Newsdom 6:8 pl, Feb. 23. 

Newsdom asks editors for viewpoints on the proposal made by the New York 
Herald-Tribune that all aliens be registered. 

—— Headlines Restrict Influence of Press. Sooner State Press 27:20 pl, Feb. 2. 
Gov. E. W. Marland of Oklahoma advises editors to spend less time writing 
editorials and more time writing heads. 

—— Five Are Dismissed in Prison Case. E&P 67:46 p31, March 30. 

Exposé of prison conditions by the Charlotte (N.C.) News resulted in official 
investigation of the treatment of prisoners. 

—— Hearst Scored for Campaign Against Reds. Newsdom 6:9 pl, March 2. 
Resumé of address by Charles A. Beard before the annual convention of the 
department of superintendence, National Education Association. 

—— High Spots on the Horizon. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:5 p5, Feb. 2. 
Reprint of an address by Prof. Ralph L. Crosman, University of Colorado, 
before the Wyoming Press Association on the place of the newspaper in the 
new economic and social structure of nation. 
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—— Is It News? The American Association of Newspaper Editors Bulletin pé6, 
Feb. 18. 
Editors and news writers raise the question of whether the press should carry 
a synopsis of Father Coughlin’s radio talks and how the newspapers should 
treat their contest with Senator Huey Long. 

—— Magazines Record Evidences of Suppression and Distortion. The Guild Re- 
porter 2:8 p7, April 1. 
Tales told about what the newspapers have printed in recent years, and what 
they have not printed. 

—— Nashville Dailies Force Reforms Ending “ ‘Fee-Grabbing’ Courts.” E&P 67:47 

pl@, April 6. 

Newspapers Defend Holding Companies; Vote 61-39. Newsdom 6:13 p2, 

March 30. 

Results of a survey conducted by the United States News are interpreted to 

mean that the nation’s press is abandoning party lines in dealing with eco- 

nomic questions. 

—— Nye Refuses Senate Inquiry Into Hearst Activities Against Reds. E&P 67:42 
pl2, March 2. 

—— Papers Should Interpret News—Hutchinson. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:9 pl, 
March 2. 
Editor of the Christian Century tells Iowa State meeting that the press dodges 
its responsibility when it fails to give readers an interpretive understanding of 
the news. 

—— Press Called Conservative by Publisher. Newsdom 6:7 pl, Feb. 16. 
Homer Guck, publisher of the Chicago Herald Examiner, says that a growing 
tendency toward conservatism in the newspapers and a decline in sensation- 
alism reflects a changing public mind. 

—— San Francisco’s Auto Fatalities Drop Sharply After Campaign. E&P 67:38 p21, 
Feb. 2. 
A contribution to campaign technique by the San Francisco News. 

—— The Newspaper in the Changing World. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:5 p4 
Feb. 2. 

—— Why Feature Huey Long? The American Society of Newspaper Editors Bulle- 
tin p2, March 4. 
Shall the newspapers evade responsibility on the plea of “printing the news”? 
Shall he appear in the press as “Huey,” the clown and the colorful fellow, or 
shall he be treated as Senator Long of Louisiana? 

—— W. R. Hearst, The Public Press, and Freedom in the Schools. The Social Fron- 
tier 1:5, Feb. 
A series of four editorials and a symposium of five articles on this general sub- 
ject takes up most of the space in this issue of The Social Frontier. The ma- 
terial purports to be a counter-attack and an account “of the Hearst assault 
upon the colleges and universities.” Signed articles are by Lawrence Martin, 
Ferdinand Lundberg, Bruce Bliven, and Jesse H. Newlon, and are followed by 
a review and a “documentary account of the Hearst attack upon academic 
freedom.” 

Basso, Hamitton. Mr. Hearst Sees Red. New Republic 81:1050 p269, Jan. 16. 
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The professors are fighting back following the initial exposes produced by 
Hearst newspapers. Editorial comment on the article appears on p. 263. 

Butter, James J. Patterson Chides Indolent Editors. E&P 67:49 p19, April 20. 
The president of the American Society of Newspaper Editors predicts a new 
alignment of political parties in his keynote address at the annual meeting of 

—— Washington Editors Clean Up Town. E&P 67:36 p13, Jan. 19. 

Sweeping campaign is aimed against nests of crime in capital. 

Ciemow, Bice. Full Power of Press Must Aid Peace. E&P 67:49 pli, April 20. 
Editors of 100 dailies give their views on war threats. 

Crim, Waurer. Winning Editorial Policies. National Printer Journalist 53:3 p38, 
March. 

Dewey, Jonn. United, We Shall Stand. The Social Frontier 1:7 pll, April. 

Mr. Dewey suggests an aggressive alliance of organizations representing teach- 
ers, newspaper men, actors, writers, and ministers. 

Leacu, Henry Gopparp. “Hold, Enough!” Forum and Century 43:3 p129, March. 
This magazine editor discusses in a tone of despair what he calls the new low 
point in decency reached by America during the Hauptmann trial, and sug- 
gests that newspapers dramatize other things beside crime. 

ArPAN, Froyp G. Social Effects of Crime News Weighed. E&P 67:38 p5, Feb. 2. 
Results of a survey made by the Medill School of Journalism of Northwestern 
University. 

James, Epwin L. Serious Journalism; Its Mission Is Information, Not Entertain- 
ment. The American Press 53:7 p4, April. 

Sinnott, Arraur J. Crime in the Headlines. The Quill 23:4 p38, April. 

The editor of the Newark (N. J.) Evening News criticizes the handling of 
crime news by the sensational press. 


EDITORIAL PAGE AND EDITORIAL WRITING 


Anonymous. “Editorials the Bunk” Says Editor Replacing Them With Signed 
Column. E&P 67:50 p72, April 27. 
Curtis D. MacDougall, editor of the Evanston (Ill.) News-Index, criticizes the 
anonymity, the stilted form, and lack of effectiveness of the conventional edi- 
torial. 

—— On Writing an Editorial. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:12 p4, March 23. 

Outson, Kenner E. Editorial Page Feature Display. Scholastic Editor 14:6 p4, 
March. 
Features as well as editorials need to be “well-dressed” typographically if edi- 
torial page is to present attractive, readable appearance. 

Reppicx, DeWrrr. Choose Definite Subjects for Your Editorials. Quill and Scroll 
19:3 p38, Feb—March. 

Warina, Houston. The Editorial Page. The American Press 53:4 p3, Jan. 
A Colorado publisher suggests some ways of getting editorials read. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


AnonyMovus. Columbia Adds Press Courses. Newsdom 6:15 p5, April 13. 
Dean Ackerman comments on the underlying purpose of the plan for develop- 
ing the Pulitzer School of Journalism on a graduate level. 
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—— Dean of Journalism at Columbia Lists Nine Fundamentals for Students. The 
Publisher’ Auxiliary 70:1 pl, Jan. 5. 
——E. L. James Upholds Serious Papers in Talk to School Editors. E&P 67:4é 
p20, March 23. 
By the managing editor of the New York Times. 
—— First Journalism School Founded by N.E. A. Leader. N.E.A. Bulletin 15:12 
p21, April. 
—— Graduate School for Columbia U. E&P 67:44 pl2, March 16. 
Dean Ackerman announces that all school of journalism courses will be placed 
on a graduate school level. The revised curriculum of one year will include an 
increase in emphasis on research in publishing policies. 
—— Guild-School Tie-Up Urged to Raise Standards of Cubs. The Guild Reporter 
2:3 pl, Jan. 15. 
—— High Spots on the Horizon. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:3 p5, Jan. 19. 
J. Edward Gerald describes the use which the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism makes of centrally published weeklies as a laboratory in country 
journalism. 
—— Journalism School Answers Criticism. E&P 67:47 p6, April 6. 
An editorial in the New York Daily News which questioned the value of the 
journalism schools is answered on behalf of the schools at Northwestern and 
Columbia universities. 
—— Journalistic Associations Hold Joint Convention. National Printer Journalist 
58:1 p18, Jan. 
A resumé of the proceedings at sessions of the A.AS.DJ. and the A.A.T J. in 
Chicago. 
—— Medill Grads Queried. E&P 67:48 p18, April 13. 
The Northwestern University School of Journalism submits a questionnaire to 
former students following a recent editorial in the New York Daily News in 
which the school is criticized. 
—— More About Newspapers in the Schools. American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors Bulletin pl, Jan. 15. 
The Des Moines Register-Tribune prepared a booklet for teachers, to show 
them how to use the newspapers in the classroom. 
——N. Y. Daily News Pessimistic About Journalism Schools; Students Object. E&P 
67:45 pl4, March 23. 
—— On Teaching of Newspaper Makers. The American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors Bulletin p5, Feb. 18. 
This is a brief reference to resolutions passed at the journalism teachers’ con- 
vention last December. 
—— Teaching the Young Members. The Guild Reporter 2:4 p4, Feb. 1. 
The Herald-Tribune guild unit sets up a news school for copy boys and other 
employes. 
—— Urge Trained and Well-Paid Newspaper Men. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:1 
pl, Jan. 5. 
Resolutions adopted by the AS.S.DJ. and the A.A.TJ. at the Chicago con- 
vention. 
—— What Makes a Newspaper Man. American Society of Newspaper Editors Bul- 
letin p8, Jan. 15. 
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Editors testifying at the NRA hearing on news department hours and wages 
present viewpoints on journalism training. 
—— Why Schools of Journalism? Newsdom 6:5 p4, Feb. 2. 
Prospective news workers need an all around education, states this editorial. 
Barker, Duper. Educated Reporters. The American Press 53:6 p3, March. 
A writer for World’s Press News says London’s Fleet Street refuses to recog- 
nize the value of education in training for reportorial work. 
BranvensurG, Georce. Schools, Guild Make Tentative Pact. E&P 67:34 p10, Jan. 5. 
Brannen, Estuer M. Is High School Journalism Worth While? The Matrix 20:4 
pll, April-May. 
Brown, Burorp O. How Schools Benefit the Profession. The American Press 53:4 
pl@2, Jan. 
The schools have developed a literature, stimulated improvement of ethical 
standards and the legal status of the press, and furnished beginning workers. 
Guass, Duptey. Too Much Theory. The American Press 53:4 p12, Jan. 
Editor of the Atlanta Georgian says the graduate journalist has plenty of 
theory and little practice. 
Humpureys, Sexson E. Do College Editors Think? The Quill 23:3 p5, March. 
Nucent, ALtyNeE C. The Opportunity for Women in the Newspaper Field. News- 
dom 6:8 p5, Feb. 23. 
Reprorp, Epwarp H. Journalism in the High Schools. The Quill 23:4 p5, April. 





ETHICS 


Anonymous. High Spots on the Horizon. The Publisher’s Auxiliary 70:7 p5, Feb. 16. 
James A. McCain, assistant to the president of Colorado Agricultural college, 


asks greater professional consciousness among editors and greater pride in their 
work. 


—— Press Is Hit by Father Cox. Newsdom 6:18 pl, March 30. 

A Fordham University professor of ethics criticises an Associated Press story 
relating to the birth rate among families on relief. 

—— Press Report Called False. Newsdom 6:18 p38, March 30. 

The Council for Peace and Social Action charges that the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph, a Hearst newspaper, made false reports of “Red activities” in a 
recent youth conference held in the Central Y.W.C.A. of Pittsburgh. 

Otson, Kennetu E. The Newspaper in Times of Social Change. Journalism Quar- 
terly 12:1 p9, March. 

The presidential address, American Association of Teachers of Journalism. 
The awakened interest in public affairs calls for a self-examination by the press 
of its methods, its functions, its ethics, and its social responsibility. 

Levy, NewMan. Justice Goes Tabloid. The American Mercury 34:136 p385, April. 
After discussing press coverage of the Hauptmann trial as a “bewildering jour- 
nalistic orgy,” the author questions in sharp tones the ethics involved, from 
a standpoint of justice, in the discussion of litigation. 

Srewart, Kenneru. Free Press in California. The American Mercury 34:133 p112, 
Jan. 

Headlines and excerpts from newspaper accounts of the longshoremen’s strike 
in San Francisco are used to illustrate the attitude of the city’s press. The 
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Scripps-Howard News stood out on account of the fairness and restraint which 
it used. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


AnonyMous. Alumni Hears Peace Pleas. Newsdom 6:7 p38, Feb. 16. 
Four New York correspondents representing English, French, Japanese, and 
Russian newspapers urge closer international cooperation in the interests of 
world peace. 

—— Australian Dailies Set Typo Face. E&P 67:35 suppl. p8, Jan. 12. 
Describes costly composition patterns and elaborate run-arounds used in spe- 
cial editions of Melbourne papers. 

—— Chinese Press Has Improved. Newsdom 6:9 p2, March 2. 
Emphasis on general news has increased, says writer in China Weekly Review 
of Shanghai. 

—— Germany Bans Church Organs. Newsdom 6:17 p3, April 27. 
A new press law forbids church and professional newspapers “with certain in- 
terests” and sets up new regulatory provisions for controlling the management 
of German newspapers. 

——Germany’s Moribund Press. Living Age 347:4421 p497, Feb. 
The sad state of journalism under dictatorship of Hitler’s National Socialists. 
Even the Voelkische Beobachter, official paper of the party, maintains a circu- 
lation of only 336,000 while most of the better papers have long ago disaj- 
peared from the scene. 

—— Japanese Suspicious of Correspondents. E&P 67:38 p29, Feb. 2. 
Reginald Sweetland, Chicago Daily News correspondent, says newspapermen 
in Japan are under constant surveillance. 

—— Press Congress to be Expanded and Reorganized. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
70:4 p7, Jan. 26. 
Dr. Walter Williams announces plans for a permanent executive office and a 
newspaper research bureau for the Press Congress of the World. 

—— Short-Lived Greek Revolution Taxed Ingenuity of Reporters. E&P 67:44 p34, 
March 16. 
Government censorship, delays in transmission, and the difficulty of establish- 
ing direct routes hindered the work of the correspondents. 

—— Swiss Demand Return of Anti-Nazi Writer. E&P 67:47 p10, April 6. 

—— The “Nicer” Journalism. The Catholic World 140:839 p513, Feb. 
Critical comment on accounts of present activities in Russia and Mezico. 

——27 Correspondents Leave Germany Under Pressure of Nazi Regime. E&P 
67:47 pl0, April 6. 

Borts, Georce. The French Press. Foreign Affairs 13:2 p319, Jan. 
Mr. Boris discusses the old problem of subsidization of the French press and 
finds many things to say in favor of Paris papers. Among outstanding causes 
of delinquency is the exceedingly lax laws regulating the press of that country. 

Butien, Percy S. Reporters Better Off in England. The American Press 53:4 p3, 
Jan. 


A noted correspondent advises British journalists to stay home until the skies 
clear in the United States. 
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Drummon, J. Roscoe. Press of Japan. The American Press 53:4, p4, Jan. 
Militarism is restricting the Japanese press, and former liberalism is waning. 

Gattier-Botssiere, JEAN AND Leresvre, Rene. The Paris Post-War Press. Living 
Age 348:4428 pl16, April. 
A revealing study of some of the influences operating behind the scenes of the 
French press. The authors show that efforts to maintain a free and independent 
newspaper in Paris usually result in failure due to the opposition of the gov- 
ernment-subsidized Havas Agency and the newspapers. 

Lincetsacn, WituiaAM E. Spain Moves Towards Fascism. Current History 41:4 
p493, Jan. 
Several foreign correspondents are reported to have been expelled by the Span- 
ish government. 

Rom, Vuiapimir. The Press in the U.S.S.R. Journalism Quarterly 12:1 p20, 
March. 

Scnopnstept, Water. Illegal Periodicals in Germany. The American Mercury 
$4:183 p40, Jan. 

Large cities and industrial centers of Germany are flooded with anti-Hitler 
literature. Some of the clandestine press is centered in nearby countries. 
Sous, Witi1aM Puiuip. More News From Europe May Deter U.S. Entry Into 

War, Simms Says. E&P 67:49 p65, April 20. 
Wess, Norton. French Business Fights for Normalcy. Current History 41:4 p419, 
Jan. 
Four French newspapers in the hands of an industrial-governmental group. 
Warre, J. D. Chinese Press Goes American. E&P 67:48 suppl. pl0, April 13. 
A member of the department of journalism of Yenching University states that 
a journalistic renaissance in the style, makeup, and content of newspapers in 
China is in progress. 
FREEDOM OF PRESS 


AnonyMovs. Borah Warns Free Press of Perils. E&P 67:50 p22, April 27. 

—— Editors Hear Senator Borah. Newsdom 6:17 p2, April 27. 
The rights and privileges of citizens must be guarded jealously, the Idaho 
senator told members of the A.S.N.E. 

—— Free Press and Injunction. E&P 67:44 p24, March 16. 
This editorial criticizes severely the temporary injunction restraining the pub- 
lication of the Newark Guild Reporter. Regardless of what one may think of 
Guild tactics, freedom of utterance is open to all, the writer insists. 

—— Free Press “Clamor” Valuable—Krock. E&P 67:48 p34, April 13. 
A summary of an address by the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times before the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

—— Ickes Asks “Sportsmanship” in Editing. E&P 67:50 p4, April 27. 
The Secretary of the Interior, addressing an Associated Press luncheon, asks for 
fair treatment of political opponents and calls on the newspapers to defend the 
right of free speech and assemblage with the same zeal with which they defend 
the freedom of the press. : 

—— Press Control Menace C.N.P. A. Topic. E&P 67:38 p7, Feb. 2. 
Summary of the annual convention of the California publishers. 
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—— Press Slow to Fight for Others — Ickes. E&P 67:34 pl@, Jan. 5 
The Secretary of the Interior says newspapers are, however, quick to defend 
their own freedom. 

——— Public Benefit in Free Press Fight. E&P 67:50 p5, April 27. 
Col. R. R. McCormick, publisher of the Chicago Tribune defends the newspa- 
pers which insist on imposing limitations on the code. 

—— This “Traditional Freedom of the Press.” The Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:13 p4, 
March 30. 
Editorial discussion of Bruce Bliven’s recent remarks on press freedom in this 
country. 

—— Wants U.S. Body to Hear Complaints Against Press. E&P 67:41 p22, Feb. 23. 

Buiven, Bruce. Press is Far From Free, Bruce Bliven Asserts. The Guild Reporter 
2:8 p6, April 1. 
Text of the annual Don Mellett Memorial Lecture at Sarah Lawrence College 
by Mr. Bliven. 

Mann, Rosert S. Newspaper Criticism Called Essential. E&P 67:50 pll, April 27. 
Dr. Glenn Frank and Bainbridge Colby warned A.N.P.A. members at a 
Bureau of Advertising dinner that politicians threaten American liberties. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Adolph Ochs Dead; Age 77. Newsdom 6:15 pS, April 153. 

—— Adolph S. Ochs Dies in 78th Year. E&P 67:48 p3, April 13. 
This is the leading article of a series of four appearing in this issue reviewing 
the life of Mr. Ochs and the history of the New York Times. 

—— Adolph S. Ochs — The Man. E&P 67:48 p7, April 153. 

—— All Newspaperdom Mourns Mr. Ochs. E&P 67:48 p9, April 13. 

—— Anniversaries of 1935. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:10 p4, March 9. 
Some outstanding events in American journalistic history that reach their anni- 
versaries in 1935. 

— “Ding” Took Up Drawing After Becoming Art Editor. Newsdom 6:17 p7, 
April 27. 
A thumb-nail outline of the career of the cartoonist and champion of conser- 
vation, Jay N. Darling. 

—— Dorothy Dix Confesses. The Matrix 20:4 p5, April-May. 
Reprint from the New York Journal of the life of the syndicate columnist. 

—— Fremont Older, Fighting Editor, Dies. E&P 67:43 p9, March 9. 
A sketch of the life and a tribute to the work of the California editor and cru- 
sader. 

—— High Spots on the Horizon: “Early Colorado Newspapers and Editors,” as told 
by Prof. Ralph L. Crosman. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:13 p5, March 30. 

—— John L. Heaton, N. Y. World Veteran, Dies After Eventful Career. E&P 67:42 
p52, March 2. 

—— Journalistic Myth Exploded. American Society of Newspaper Editors Bulletin 
p5, Jan. 15. 
The editor of the Hartford (Conn.) Courant tells a Yale University audience 
that the golden age of journalism did not die with the Bennetts, Greeley, Dana, 
and Watterson. 
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—— Los Angeles Daily Acquired by Boddy. E&P 67:35 p7, Jan. 12. 
Evening Post-Record sold to publisher of Illustrated Daily News. 

—— Louis Wiley, 65, Dies Suddenly. E&P 67:45 p8, March 23. 

A resume of the career of former business manager of the New York Times. 

—— Mr. Ochs Built on Sure Foundations. The American Press 53:7 p3, April. 

—— Ochs Offer to Aid New York World Called High Point of His Career. E&P 
67:49 p62, April 20. 

——N. E. A. Founded in New Orleans. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:12 p9, April. 

The early history of the National Editorial Association. 

Picayune Now in 99th Year. Newsdom 6:5 p8, Feb. 2. 

This brief sketch of the New Orleans Times-Picayune describes the four-page 

vol. 1 no. 1. 

—— Published Continuously for Eighty Years. The Pacific Printer and Publisher 
53:3 p80, March. 

Brief history of the Santa Cruz (Cal.) Sentinel, which claims to be the oldest 
of the present day daily newspapers in California. 

—— The Living Hand Carries On. E&P 67:49 p9, April 20. 

Relatives of Adolph Ochs are named trustees of New York Times. 

—— Typophiles Fete Goudy on 70th Birthday. National Printer Journalist 53:3 
pll, March. 

—— Wirephoto War. Time 25:17 p46, April 29. 

Biccerstarr, Jrm. Some Things I’ve Learned at Sixty. The Quill 23:3 p8, March. 
The editor of the Wagoner (Okla.) Record-Democrat shares with his readers 
observations and experiences during 30 years in newspaper work. 

BranDEenBuRG, Georce A. Inland Decries Sponsored Radio News, Celebrating Fif- 
tieth Birthday. E&P 67:41 p5, Feb. 23. 

The Inland Daily Press Association commemorates the fiftieth anniversary of 
the organization. 

Eruarpt, Lesiie. Anderson, of the Post-Dispatch. The Quill 23:4 p6, April. 

A sketch of the backgrounds and the activities of a noted Washington cor- 
respondent. 

Horauine, H. C. Staked Costs to Establish N. E. A. Office. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:12 
p. 23, April. 

More comment on the early days of the National Editorial Association by the 
first executive secretary of the organization. 

Kammer, Lawrence. On the Rewrite Desk: Martin Green of the Sun is New 
York’s Most Famous. The American Press 53:5 p5, Feb. 

Kountz, Cuartes D. So He Scooped the World. The Quill 23:2 p4, Feb. 

How the late A. E. McKee scored a “beat” after President McKinley had been 
shot. 

Krock, Artuur. Krock Tells of Ochs’ “Cautious Daring” in Planning Paper. E&P 
67:48 p6, April 13. 

Masters, Epcar Les. Literary Boss of the Middlewest. The American Mercury 
34:136 p450, April. 

A noted poet sketches in brief fashion the life and times of William Marion 
Reedy, for years the editor of Reedy’s Mirror in St. Louis and a prominent 
overlord of things literary in the Middle West from 1900 to 1920. 
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Oswa.p, Joun C. Mark Twain Worked as Printer. The Inland Printer 95:1, April. 
Early years spent as ¢ compositor and publisher by the noted humorist are re- 
called on the hundredth anniversary of his birth. 

Prineie, H. F. Kentucky Bourbon. Scribner’s 47:1 p10, Jan. 

Henry Watterson is the subject of the second of three short biographies of' 
great American editors. A sketch of the life of E. F. Godkin appeared in the 
December issue of Scribner's. 

—— The Newspaper Man As An Artist: Frank I. Cobb. Scribner’s 97:2 p101, Feb. 
Biographical treatment of the noted editor the old New York World. The 
third and last of a se..zs by Mr. Pringle. 

Purceii, Georce W. Fifty Years of Inland History. E&P 67:41 p8, Feb. 23. 
Cooperative purchase of supplies and sale of space begun in 1887, two years 
after the founding of the organization in Chicago. 

—— Fifty Years of Inland Press History. National Printer Journalist 53:3 p14, 
March. 

Oswa.p, Joun Criype. Luther Calkins’ Royal Road to Printing Success. National 
Printer Journalist 53:2 p14, Feb. 

Ranvorr, Witu1aAM. Heil Hearst! New Masses 15:2 p9, April 9. 

Radically-tinted discussion of the career of William Randolph Hearst in an 
attempt to prove that the chain publisher “remains the outstanding demagogue 
of America.” 

Scuuestncer, A. M. Colonial Newspapers and the Stamp Act. The New England 
Quarterly 8:1 p63, March. 

A documented analysis of the widespread employment of newspaper propa- 
.ganda to consolidate public support against the tightening grip of imperial 
control in the Colonies. 


LAW OF PRESS 


—— Advertising Regulation Principal Copeland Bill Battleground. E&P 67:47 p6, 
April 6. 

—— Boston Editor Cited for Contempt. E&P 67:50 p32, April 27. 

—— Boston Editor Faces Charges. Newsdom 6:17 p3, April 27. 

The news editor of the Boston Traveler was threatened with contempt charges 
by Governor James M. Curley after he had refused to divulge the source of 
a@ news story. 

—— Copeland Shelves Food-Drug Bill as Amendments Threaten It. E&P 67:48 
pl4, April 13. 

—— Editor Is Given Jail Sentence for Libel. E&P 67:48 p14, April 13. 

—— Florida Moves to Aid Papers. Newsdom 6:17 p3, April 27. 

A bill introduced in the Florida senate offers protection to newspaper men 
who refuse to divulge the sources of information received in confidence. 

—— Food and Drug Control Bills Are Discussed. Newsdom 6:12 pl, March 23. 

—— Hanson Picks Flaws in Copeland Bill; Says New Law Unnecessary. E&P 67: 44 
pl4, March 16. 

—— High Spots on the Horizon. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:6 p5, Feb. 9. 
Reprint of an article on “Libel and Liability” by David Gustafson, head of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology department of printing, in the December 
issue of Graphic Arts Monthly. 
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—— Hoge Opposes Copeland Bill Drug Control. Newsdom 6:5 pl, Feb. 2. 
General counsel for the Proprietary Association submits alternatives. 

—— Huey’s Newspaper Tax Held Invalid. E&P 67:46 p9, March 30. 
A special federal court declares the two per cent levy on advertising in Louisi- 

—— Inland Gets Model Legal Statute. E&P 67:47 pli, April 6. 
This tentative proposal defines a legal newspaper, and sets forth qualifications 
that a publication must meet to make it eligible to publish legal notices. 

—— Libel Laws Need to be Renovated. E&P 67:50 p24, April 27. 
Lack of uniformity in state statutes emphasized by Stuart H. Perry, publisher 
of the Adrian (Mich.) Telegram. 

—— Many Pending Bills Would Affect Papers, A. N. P. A. Committee Warns. E&P 
67:50 p19, April 27. 

—— Mead Drug Bill Gains Supporters. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:13 pl, 

March 30. 

Bill offered in congress by Pennsylvania legislator would keep control of false 

advertising under Federal Trade Commission. 

New Bills Would Affect Newspapers. E&P 67:40 p7, Feb. 16. 

Efforts to raise money result in numerous bills in state legislatures which in- 

clude newspapers in the sources of revenue. 

Newspaper Bills Up in More States. E&P 67:41 p32, Feb. 23. 

This discussion supplements a report in the Editor and Publisher of Feb. 16. 

——N. J. Papers Attack Anti-Nazi Law. E&P 67:49 p10, April 20. 

—— Press Defeats Newspaper Tax. Newsdom 6:13 pl, March 30. 
A federal court declares unconstitutional the Louisiana act levying a two per 
cent tax on the gross advertising revenues of all newspapers circulating more 
than 20,000 copies a week. 

—— Senate Adopts Amendment to Copeland Bill. Newsdom 6:14 pl, April 6. 

—— Summary of Report of Special Committee on Libel. American Society of News- 
paper Editors Bulletin No. 96 suppl., April 23. 

—— Supporting Copeland Bill. E&P 67:38 p24, Feb. 2. 
An editorial which supports vigorously the new food and drug bill. 

——To Register Journalists. E&P 67:45 p24, March 23. 
This editorial expresses the belief that the British proposal to accredit news- 
papermen officially and to set up a method for disciplining journalists is 
worthy of discussion in this country. 

—— Two Bills Sponsored by Guild Groups. E&P 67:40 p14, Feb. 16. 
Third region members propose state legislation to protect newspaper men and 
to safeguard confidential sources of news. 

——U. 8S. Judge Bars Cameramen. E&P 67:50 p76, April 27. 

—— Wichita Beacon Wins Advertising Case. E&P 67:48 p34, April 13. 
The state supreme court reversed the conviction of the Kansas newspaper on 
charges of false advertising. 

Butter, James J. Drug Bills Consolidated; Senators Named to Hold Public Hear- 
ings. E&P 67:40 p8, Feb. 16. 

—— Food-Drug Bill Not on “Must” List of Legislation at This Session. E&P 67:46 
pl0, March 30. 

—— Must Deposit Copies to Win Copyright. E&P 67:47 p9, April 6. 
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Harpine, T. Swann. Is the Copeland Bill a Fraud? The Christian Century 52:11 
p334, March 13. 
The new and the old Copeland bills to regulate pure food and drugs and ad- 
vertising are discussed. The ultimate decision depends on the amount of con- 
sumer interest developed. 

Just, F. Warp. What Really is a Legal Newspaper. National Printer Journalist 
53:1 plg, Jan. 
State publishers associations are urged to draft and to promote in legislatures 
an adequate definition of a legal newspaper, to differentiate it from free cir- 
culation sheets. 

MeacuaM, Wi11aM §S. Virginia High Court Sustains Daily, Clarifying Libel Laws 
of State. E&P 67:38 pl6, Feb. 2. 

Nortuup, C. Duane. Learn to Write Libel. The Quill 23:4 p4, April. 

Patrerson, Wricut A. Copeland Again After Newspapers. The Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary 70:5 pl, Feb. 2. 

Pew, Maren. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 67:47 p40, April 6. 
The editor discusses at length in his column the problem of the right of pri- 
vacy, and quotes extensively from an essay by Justice Louis D. Brandeis. 


MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Burks, Artuur J. Take It—Or Leave It. Writer’s Digest 15:3 p19, Feb. 
A frank talk on the writing craft by a well-known contributor to the “pulps.” 
Byrne, Jack. Poor Proud Guys. Writer’s Digest 15:5 p19, April. 
Editor of a growp of “pulp publications” describes some of the requirements 
for successful contributions to magazines of that type. 
Catverton, V. F. Writing as an Art. The Writer 47:2 p43, Feb. 
Inspiration is not the source of literary achievement, this magazine editor con- 
tends. 
Fisner, Dororny Canrietp. For Those Who Would Be Authors. Occupations 13:5 
p464, Feb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Children and the Newspaper: Three Related Items. American Society 
of Newspaper Editors Bulletin p2, Jan. 3. 

—— Coughlin Issues a Challenge to Press for Discussion on His Plan of Social 
Justice. Newsdom 6:12 pl, March 23. 

—— Don Mellett Plaque Is Unveiled at University of Indiana Ceremonies. E&P 
67:50 p90, April 27. 

—— Gridiron Club Observes Its Fiftieth Anniversary. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
70:16 pl, April 20. 

—— Interest in Printing Education Grows; 7th Annual Printing Education Week 
Celebrated in January. National Printer Journalist 53:3 p22, March. 

—— 1934 Newspaper Promotion Awards. E&P 67:49 p12, April 20. 
The New York Daily News won the annual Editor and Publisher prize, and 
the Des Moines (Ia.) Register-Tribune was runner-up. 

Basserr, Warren L. New Deal Benefits Seen by Editors. E&P 67:34 p9, Jan. 5. 

The federal program has aided recovery, say majority of 50 leading editors in 

reply to a questionnaire. 
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Diamonp, L. N. Interpreting Science to the Public. Scientific Monthly 40:4 p370, 
April. 

A New York educator discusses Science Service, founded by the late E. W. 
Scripps, stressing the need for a systematic program of publicity on the part 
of institutions devoted to scientific research. 

Marttuews, Burrows. Why Tolerate a Misnomer? The American Society of News- 
paper Editors Bulletin p4, Feb. 18. 

The editor of the Buffalo Courier-Express objects to the inference in news- 
papers that the A. F. of L., the “vocal 10 per cent,” speaks and acts for Labor. 

Pew, Marten. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 67:35 p36, Jan. 12. 

Review of Curtis D. MacDougall’s study of newspaper fakes and hoazes, from 
his address to the journalism teachers. 

Utman, Josepn N. Chaos in Criminal Justice. The American Mercury 34:133 
p40, Jan. 

WarMsBoLtp, THeopore. Photo-Engraving: Future of Photo-Engraving. National 
Printer Journalist 53:3 p46, March. 

WituiaMs, Micnaet. Murder Will Shout. Commonweal 21:16 p446, Feb. 15. 
Birth control advertising in American newspapers is attacked by a famous 
Catholic editor as one of the elements which he believes is preparing the press 
eventually to play the servile role found among newspapers in the European 
dictatorships. 


Wotsetey, R. E. Intimate Glances at the Newest Books in Journalism. Quill and 
Scroll 19:3 p12, Feb.-March. 


NEWS GATHERING AGENCIES 


Anonymous. A. P. Board Cites Year of Improvement. E&P 67:49 p36, April 20. 
A report of the Associated Press board of directors made at the recent annual 
meeting. 

—— A. P. Board Reports on Wirephoto. E&P 67:50 p106, April 27. 

—— A. P. Denies Neyland’s Photo Charge. E&P 67:41 p10, Feb. 23. 

Press association refutes charge by Hearst counsel that its regular photo serv- 
ice has been neglected since the wirephoto service was begun. 

—— A. P. Says Unauthorized Equipment and Methods Responsible for Error. E&P 
67:42 pl4, March 2. 

Kent Cooper explains the background of the erroneous report of the Haupt- 
mann verdict. 

—— Baillie Heads United Press. Newsdom 6:15 pl, April 13. 

Baillie Succeeds Bickel as U. P. Head. E&P 67:48 p13, April 13. 

—— Battle for A. P. Proxies Heated; Unfair Competition Is Charged. E&P 67:46 
p8, March 30. 

—— Cooper Tells Progress of A. P. in Past Year. E&P 67:49 p8, April 20. 

How to Run a Press Association. E&P 67:50 p80, April 27. 

A series of hints and criticisms aimed at press association executives “By One 

Who Never Tried.” 

Neylan Moves Peril A. P., Says Noyes. E&P 67:44 p7, March 16. 

The president of the Associated Press replies to attacks on the wirephoto serv- 

ice, and discusses the solicitation of proxies for a prospective vote on the ques- 

tion during the spring election. 
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—— Noyes Answers Macy on A. P. Charges. E&P 67:48 pl@, April 13. 

—— Press Service Gains in 1934. Newsdom 6:17 p5, April 27. 

A summary of the annual report submitted by Kent Cooper, general manager, 
to the board of directors of the Associated Press. 

—— 27 Surviving A. P. Charter Members Honored by Noyes at Luncheon. E&P 
67:50 p4, April 27. 

Perry, Joun W. A. P. Directors Sustained on Wirephoto; Will Consider Small 
Dailies’ Request. E&P 67:50 p38, April 27. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


AnonyMous. Confusion, Fog, Choppy Sea Were Handicaps to Macon Coverage. 
E&P 67:42 p18, March 2. 

How the newspapers and press associations covered the crash of the U. S. navy 
dirigible. 

—— Coverage of Kidnap Trial Approved. E&P 67:38 p8, Feb. 2. 

—— First Let’s Decide What’s a Public or Semi-Public Meeting. The American 
Society of Newspaper Editors Bulletin p4, April 9. 

George S. Crandall, Elmira (N.Y.) Star-Gazette discusses the problem of the 
speaker who makes statements in public but doesn’t want to be quoted. 

—— Gold Case Coverage Complicated. E&P 67:41 p12, Feb. 23. 

The struggle for a scoop on the important U. S. Supreme Court verdict re- 
sulted in confusing report by one of the press associations. 

—— Handling the Press. The American Press 53:4 p7, Jan. 

New Deal executives have developed a perfect technique in press conferences. 
—— Interesting and Important. The American Society of Newspaper Editors Bul- 
letin p38, March 4. 

George F. Milton, publisher of the Chattanooga News, asks for better and 
broader coverage of local government and legislation, in keeping with the in- 
creasing expansion of men’s horizons. 

—— Is it View-with-Alarm or Point-With-Pride? The American Society of News- 
paper Editors Bulletin pl, Feb. 18. 

Comments of editors on the reporting of the Hauptmann case. 

—— Jurists Score Trial Lawyers on Rehearsing Evidence for Press. E&P 67:40 p12, 
Feb. 16. 

Attorneys in the Hauptmann case failed to preserve the dignity with which 
a trial of this kind should be conducted. 

—— Keeping Up with the Profession: Impressions of a Reporter. National Printer 
Journalist 53:3 p44, March. 

—— London Scoops U. S. Reporters. Newsdom 6:9 p8, March 2. 

Colorful tales of rattling chains, guides in Russian uniforms, are reported to 
have appeared in accounts of the Hauptmann trial published in the London 
Express. 

—— Public Avid for News of Trial. E&P 67:35 p5, Jan. 12. 

Sales increases reported during Hauptmann trial. 

—— Publicity Limit on Trials Suggested. E&P 67:41 p$?, Feb. 23. 

Newton D. Baker comments on the reports of the Hauptmann case. 

—— Research Reporting Need of Newspaper. E&P 67:41 p42, Feb. 23. 
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The Richmond (Va.) News-Leader initiates research assignments to supple- 
ment the work of the reporters. 

—— Science in the News. Science 81:2089 p46 Jan. 11. 

A reprint of comment in the New York Times which answered an attack on 
the press by Dr. Robert A. Millikan. The press prints whatever is new, and if 
scientists contradict themselves the press must nevertheless report what they 
say. 

—— Senate Grills News Writer. Newsdom 6:8 p3, Feb. 23. 

Texas legislators attempt to discover the source of a reporter's information on 
a roll call in executive session. 

—— Trial Overplayed? Editors Differ. E&P 67:39 p5, Feb. 9. 

A score of representative editors comment on the reporting of the Hauptmann 
trial. 

Battie, Hucn. Headwork Behind the Headlines. The Quill 23:2 p8, Feb. 

Barnes, O. K. Keep Cool — And Don’t Get Shot. The Quill, 23:2 p6, Feb. 

An Associated Press reporter describes the task of covering a serious riot in 
Tennessee. 

Borcet, Wiii1aM B. Presenting: An Editorial Style Sheet. Business Journalist 4:1 
p14, Jan—March. 

Editor of Signs of the Times discusses and offers what he calls a “brief, and 
yet complete” set of editing rules. 

Ciemow, Bice. Public Getting Wall Street “Inside.” E&P 67:46 p7, March 30. 
Public demand and regulatory provisions of the government are overcoming 
the secrecy in which financial centers formerly operated. 

CrurxsHank, R. J. Fantastic America. The American Press 53:7 p6, April. 
American correspondent of the London News Chronicle finds that it is only the 
impossible that ever happens in American news. 

Davenport, Guites. Journalism — the Open Door. The Writer 48:4 p127, April. 
How the demands of modern journalism have changed the work of reporting. 

KiLGaLien, JAMes L. Late Flashes From Flemington. The Quill 23:3 p6, March. 
A staff writer of the International News Service describes the coverage, and 
comments on the high lights of the Hauptmann trial. 

Leete, Stuart F. I Struck Pay Dirt in the Country. The Quill 23:2 p5, Feb. 

A young trade journal executive bridged the gap between jobs during the de- 
pression by digging for feature stories in a small town. 

Lortin, Scorr M. Print Crime News Without Hero Halo. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:10 
p7, Feb. 

The president of the American Bar Association calls on the press to awaken 
the country to the menace of crime. 

Mann, Heten S. Working Press Works Hard at Trial. E&P 67:36 p7, Jan. 19. 
Further description of the task of covering the Hauptmann trial. 

Mason, Epwarp F. Iowa Newspapers Glean Pioneer Stories to Lighten Task of 
Historians in Future. The Iowa Publisher 7:1 p3, Jan. 

Perry, Joun W. Dailies Soar With Trial Climax; A. P. Mars Coverage by Error. 
E&P 67:40 p3, Feb. 16. 

News of Hauptmann’s conviction resulted in confusion on account of con- 


flicting reports of the verdict. 
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—— Flemington Becomes World Center. E&P 67:34 p5, Jan. 5. 
Description of plans and personalities among newsmen covering the Haupt- 
mann trial. 

Trnuinc, Marton. Plain and Fancy Punctuation. The Writer 47:2 p52, Feb. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


ALEXANDER, NorMAN. Not Fit to Print. Nation 140:3628 p75, Jan. 16. 

A review of recent events involving the Americian Newspaper Guild. The 
Guild has made a show of strength, and the opposition of publishers is push- 
ing organization to the left. 

Anonymous. A. N. P. A. Hit for Stand on Child Labor. E&P 67:47 p31, April 6. 

—— Boston Guild Case Deadlocked at Re-Hearing Before N. I. B. E&P 67:45 
p13, March 23. 

This case involved a dispute over the collective bargaining clause, Section ?-a 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act. Employes of the Boston Herald- 
Traveller were complainants. 

—— Broun Urges A. F. of L. Status for Guild. E&P 67:45 p32, March 23. 
President of the American Newspaper Guild is reported to have favored a 
vertical union of newspaper men in an address at Harrisburg, Pa. 

—— Buck Raps Publishers on Labor; NIB Ineffective, Kelly Admits. The Guild 
Reporter 2:9 p3, April 15. 

—— Census Taken on News Men. Newsdom 6:16 p3, April 20. 

The Newspaper Guild of New York is making an unemployment survey pre- 
liminary to the establishment of work relief projects. 

—— Contract is Refused Toledo Guild. E&P 67:41 p24, Feb. 23. 

—— Eddy Asks to Quit Press Board as Roosevelt Bars Appeal of Guild to Na- 

tional Tribunal. The Guild Reporter 2:4 pl, Feb. 1. 
This article includes statements by Heywood Broun, president of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, and Jonathan Eddy, executive secretary, following 
President Roosevelt’s order ending appeals from the Newspaper Industrial 
Board to the National Labor Relations Board. 

—— Efforts to Mediate Newark Strike Fails. E&P 67:36 p12, Jan. 19. 

—— England Finds the Union Pays. The Guild Reporter 2:8 p8, April 1. 

— Guild Asks $45-a-Week Minimum Wage at Washington Hearing. E&P 67:36 
pl2, Jan. 19. 

—— Guild Confers With Mediator. Newsdom 6:11 pl, March 16. 

Federal government offers mediation in the Newark dispute. Heywood Broun, 
Guild president, criticizes the temporary injunction restraining Guild officials 
in strike activities. 

—— Guild Counsel Asks Teeth in 7-A. The Guild Reporter 2:7 p7, March 15. 

—— Guild Opposes Court Orders. Newsdom 6:12 p5, March 23. 

—— Guild Scores Board Set Up. Newsdom 6:8 pl, Feb. 28. 

—— Guild Seeks $45 Minimum for News Men; Asks National Five Day Week in 
Code Plan. The Guild Reporter 2:3 p6, Jan. 15. 

—— Guild Trustees Firm in Newark Strike. E&P 67:40 p35, Feb. 16. 

Another impasse appears in the strike of Newark (N. J.) Ledger employes. 

—— Here’s Secret A. N. P. A. Bulletin; Guild Had Hard Job Getting It. The 
Guild Reporter 2:9 p7, April 15. 
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—— Herald Tribune Denies Guild Demands. E&P 67:38 p9, Feb. 2. 
Point by point reply to Guild program stresses the necessity for keeping 
control in the hands of the publisher. 


—— Jennings Kept Out of Job by NRA Intrigue. The Guild Reporter 2:3 pl, 
Jan. 15. 


—— Labor and Guild Join to Protest the NRA. E&P 67:46 p12, March 30. 

—— Newspaper Blood Money. Christian Century 52:6 p166, Feb. 6. 
The battle over the child labor amendment to the federal constitution de- 
scribed as a struggle of the American newspaper publishers to protect the 
“blood money” represented in profits from newsboys. 

—— Newspaper Publishers Add Protest Against Wagner Labor Dispute Bill. News- 
dom 6:14 pl, April 6. 

—— Newark Ledger Gets Strike Injunction. E&P 67:43 p16, March 9. 

—— Newark Trustees Balk Strike Peace. The Guild Reporter 2:5 pl, Feb. 15. 

—— Newark Writ Fans Support for Strikers. The Guild Reporter 2:8 pl, April 1. 

—— News Guild Contract Signed by Stern. E&P 67:48 p18, April 153. 
A few changes are made in the agreement for the renewal of relations be- 
tween the Philadelphia Record and employes. 

—— “No Contact” N. Y. Herald Tribune Tells Newspaper Guild. E&P 67:42 pll, 
March 2. 

—— Organized Labor Lends Aid to Guild on Many Fronts. The Guild Reporter 
2:8 pS, April 1. 

—— Parleys Off, Says Ledger; Labor Roused. The Guild Reporter 2:6 pl, March 1. 
This is a further discussion of events in the Newark, N. J., Guild strike. 

—— Publishers’ Plot Aganist Contracts Bared in Hearing. The Guild Reporter 
2:8 pl, April 1. 
This article discusses what purports to be an A. N. P. A. bulletin in which 
members were instructed how to circumvent the Guild. 

—— Reading Times Signs Guild Contract; Vacations, Sick Pay, Arbitration In- 
cluded. E&P 67:41 p24, Feb. 28. 

—— Roosevelt Censured for NLRB Ruling. E&P 67:41 p24, Feb. 23. 
The Newspaper Guild of New York contends that the Newspaper Industrial 
Board is controlled by employers. 

—— Row Over Broun’s Slur on Roosevelt Rouses Phila. Guild. E&P 67:49 p28, 
April 20. 

—— Scandinavian Reporters Profit by Organization, Visitor Says. The Guild 
Reporter 2:4 p7, Feb. 1. 

—— Sour Fruit of Cynicism. E&P 67:38 p24, Feb. 2. 
An editorial which sees no good in the Guild leadership of Heywood Broun. 

—— Strike Ends in Newark as Guild and Ledger Trustees Sign Agreement. E&P 
67:46 p12, March 30. 

—— Trend Toward Higher Age Level for Newspaper Boys Noted in U. S. Re- 
port. E&P 67:44 p18, March 16. 

—— Unions Join Guild Protest Against NRA. The Guild Reporter. 2:8 pl, 
April 1. 

—— U. S. Conciliator in Newark Strike. E&P 67:44 p9, March 16. 


—— Victorious Strikers Move to Clinch Newark Gains. The Guild Reporter 2:9 
pl, April 15. 
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—— Violence in Newark Guild Strike; Ledger Rejects New Proposals. E&P 67:41 
pl4, Feb. 23. 

—— Writ Gags Newark Strike; Guild to Challenge Ruling. The Guild Reporter 

@:7 pl, March 15. 

Benper; Cart. Can Newspapermen Become Professionals. The Guild Reporter 
@:2 p5, Jan. 1. 

Until collective power has established the social position and the status of 
professionals for newspaper workers, it is a fallacy to try to proceed as pro- 
fessionals. 

Bromuey, D. D. Newspapers and Child Labor. Nation 140:3630 p131, Jan. 30. 
The fight in behalf of the newsboy appears to be lost, this writer states. 
Many newspapers have recently changed from support to opposition to the 
child labor amendment. 

Broun, Herywoop. An Army With Banners. The Nation 140:3632 p154, Feb. 13. 
The leader of the newspaper Guild expresses some of the spiritual aspects of 
the organization. 

Brown, Lawrence. Press Faces a Union. New Republic 81:1051 p297, Jan. 23. 
The outlook of reporters on the newspaper business has changed during the 
first year of the Guild. The publishers fear the potential power of the or- 
ganization. 

Butter James J. Labor Bill “Handcuffs Employers” Hanson, Kelly Tell Com- 
mittee. E&P 67:47 p8, April 6. 

A. N. P. A. spokesmen oppose the Wagner-Connery Labor Relations bill, 
and the representative of the American newspaper Guild argues for its pas- 
sage. 

Eppy Jonatuan. A. F. of L. Affiliation: An Analysis of the Guild’s Big Prob- 
lem. The Guild Reporter 2:6 p5, March 1. 

—— A. F. of L. Affiliation: What Would It Mean to Strength of Guild? The 
Guild Reporter 2:7 p5, March 15. 

—— Guild, Government, Future. The Guild Reporter 2:5 p3, Feb. 15. 

Gurmian, R. S. The Guild Viewpoint. Journnatism QuarTerLy 12:1 p53, 
March. 

By the regional vice-president of the Guild. An account of plan of educational 
cooperation between schools of journalism and the Guild. 

Grimorg, Eppy. Affiliate with Labor or Fail, British Reporters Warn Guild. The 
Guild Reporter 2:4 p7, Feb. 1. 

Keatina, Isapetie. Reporters Become of Age. Harpers 170:1019 p601, April. 
The rise of the American Newspaper Guild, which the author describes as a 
collective understanding of the economic plight of American newspaper men 
and women. 

Pascue, Victor. Strength of Guild and its Right to Bargain Tested Successfully. 
The Guild Reporter 2:9 pl, April 15. 

Pew, Marien. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 67:41 p64, Feb. 23. 
Mr. Pew describes his conception of an ideal professional organization of news- 
men to supplant the American Newspaper Guild. 

Rina, R. C., Goipsere, N. L., Pascne, Victor. Affiliation Question Holds Atten- 
tion as the Convention Approaches. Labor Lesson Taught at Newark. The 

Guild Reporter 2:9 pS, April 15. 
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Rinc, Rosert C. Newark Guild Found Organized Labor Strong Ally During Strike. 
The Guild Reporter 2:9 p2, April 15. 
Rossins, Invinc D. Authors’ League Considers Professionalism Its Keynote. The 
Guild Reporter 2:4 p38, Feb. 1. 
The Guild surveys a proposed ally with a few critical glances. 
Roserts, A. H. Cleveland Contract Wins 5-Day Week, Sets $40 Minimum. The 
Guild Reporter 2:2 pl, Jan. 1. 


Svirsky, Leon. New Trustees of Ledger Act to End Strike. The Guild Reporter 
2:4 pl, Feb. 1. 


NEWSPAPER LIBRARIES 


Anonymous. Newspaper Is Put on Films. Newsdom 6:14 p3, April 6. 
A summary of an article in the University of Chicago’s Library Quarterly de- 
scribing a method for recording the contents of old newspapers by filing photo- 
graphic films of them. 

—— Thirty Dailies Will Be Preserved to Tell Story of Present Day Life. E&P 
67:39 suppl. p3, Feb. 9. 

The University of Chicago is experimenting with processes for preserving wood 
pulp papers. 

—— What Part Has the Film to Play? Library Journal 60:2 p62, Jan. 15. 

The New York Times proposes to record on films for library use the daily is- 
sues during the World War years. 

Pew, Marten. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 67:49 p80, April 20. 

Ford M. Pettit, director of reference work in the Detroit News library, explains 
the precautions he takes to prevent misidentifications. 

































NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


ALLEN, Cuartes L. Putting a Plan Into Plant Replacement. N. E. A. Bulletin 
15:11 pl7, March. 

Anonymous. Alabama Acts to Finance U. S. Newsprint. Newsdom 6:8 pl, Feb. 23. 

—— “Buy at Home” Paper Committee Asks. E&P 67:50 p14, April 27. 
This is a report on newsprint production by the Paper Committee of the A. N. 
P. A. 

—— Facts Take the Mystery Out of Costs. The Inland Printer 94:4 p50, Jan. 

—— Hearst Man Studies Finnish Newsprint. E&P 67:39 p10, Feb. 9. 
The Canadian government is expected to force manufacturers to increase prices 
to consumers. 

—— Innovation in Sunday Magazines Begins Circulation Feb. 24. E&P 67:41 p20, 
Feb. 23. 
This Week takes its bow in 21 metropolitan papers with a circulation of 
4,162,486. 

—— Labor Unions Strike in Test Over Use of Teletypesetter. Newsdom 6:12 p3, 
March 23. 

—— Newspapers Tie for Ayer Cup. Newsdom 6:15 p5, April 13. 

—— Newsprint Freight Rates Realigned. E&P 67:50 p18, April 27. 

-—N. Y. Times Wins Typographical Cup. E&P 67:48 suppl. p2, April 13. 

The Fifth Ayer Exhibition of Newspaper Typography attracted 1,539 entries. : 
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—— Plans Rushed on Newsprint. Newsdom 6:14 pl, April 6. 
Additional funds have been approved for the U. S. forestry department with 
which to continue surveys preparatory to the development of the paper pulp 
industry in the South. 
—— Printers Out Over Teletypesetter. E&P 67:45 pll, March 23. 
Members of the typographical union object to non-union workers who handle 
the perforating units of machines. 
—— Publishers Reveal Recovery is Costing Dailies More Than Increased Revenue. 
E&P 67:34 pS, Jan. 5. 
—— Reports Show Dailies’ Wages High. E&P 67:50 p13, April 27. 
A special standing committee of the A. N. P. A. reports on employment, con- 
tracts with the wnions, and other problems involving relations of publishers 
and employes. 
—— Savings Seen in Depreciation Study. E&P 67:50 p17, April 27. 
This is a report of the A. N. P. A. committee on tax depreciation. 
—— Semagraph Now Ready for Market. E&P 67:48 suppl. p6, April 13. 
Manufacture is begun of units for the code operation of typesetting machines. 
—— Southern Newsprint Is Near Goal; Rayon Is By-Product. Newsdom 6:12 p2, 
March 23. 
—— Teletypesetter Seen as Threat to Harmonious Labor Relations. E&P 67:49 
p26, April 20. 
—— Trend Toward “Week-End” Papers Seen by Medill School Director. E&P 
67:47 p5, April 6. 
BranpvEnBuRG, Georce A. Chicago News Expands Saturday Issue to Fill “Week-end 
Reading Gap” E&P 67:39 p9, Feb. 9. 
CunnincuaM, J. H. $41 Alaskan Newsprint Possible. E&P 67:41 p13, Feb. 23. 
Linx, Leon A. Economy in the Composing Room. National Printer Journalist 53:2 
p9, Feb. 
McInryre, Cuartues. Printing Changes Constantly and Rapidly. The Pacific Printer 
and Publisher 53:4 p22, April. 
Mutter, Epwarp T. Simplifies the Use of Cost Facts. The Inland Printer 94:6 p63, 
March. 
Suggestions for breaking down cost figures in a printing plant to give the man- 
agement a clear picture of operations. 
Reynoips, Rosert. Low Production Cost Is Aid to Southern Newsprint Mills. 
Newsdom 6:17 p5, April 27. 
Sorre.is, Jonn H. Speaking for the Chains. The Quill, 23:2 p3, Feb. 
The executive editor of the Scripps-Howard newspapers asks critics not to at- 
tribute to the chains alone the faults which can be true of any newspapers. 
The chains, as a matter of fact, possess the ability to keep the newspaper finan- 
cially free from entangling alliances and selfish local interests. 
Wueat, Georce G. Alaska Paper Cost Seen as $50 per Ton. E&P 67:50 p74, April 
27. 
An analysis of the potentialities for newsprint production in Alaska and the 
real obstacles which stand in the way of big-scale production in that territory. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. A. P. Wirephotos Flash Across Nation. E&P 67:34 p7, Jan. 5. 
Thirty-nine dailies linked in new chain for transmission of pictures. 
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—— Cameramen Banished From Court in Flemington Because of Newsreel. E&P 
67:39 p8, Feb. 9. 

—— Times Wire Photos Used. Newsdom 6:8 p3, Feb. 23. 

Bercutotp, W. E. More Fodder for Photomaniacs. North American Review 239: 1 
pl9, Jan. 
The wirephoto is destined to have an important effect, perhaps to relegate 
printed words to the status of secondary symbols. 

Descuin, Jacos. The Miniature Camera. Scientific American 152:2 p68, Feb. 

Huse, N. A. Wirephotos Ushers in New Newspaper Era. The American Press 53:4 
p2, Jan. 

Perry, Jonn W. Wirephoto Found Flexible and Speedy; Operates With Uncanny 
Precision. E&P 67:35 suppl. p3, Jan. 12. 

Snyper, H. Rossirer. Help With Your Photographs. The Writer’s Monthly 45:3 
p73, March. 
List of pointers for those writers who aspire to sell illustrated features to the 
newspapers and the syndicates. 


PRESS CONVENTIONS 


Anonymous. Georgia Press Hears Dix, Mallon, Ripley. E&P 67:42 p55, March 2. 

—— Louisiana College Head Tells Why He Expelled Journalists. E&P 67:50 p46, 
April 27. 

A summary of talks given at the eighth annual session of the Southwestern 
Journalism Congress. 

—— No Code, More Radio News Says A. N. P. A. E&P 67:50 p7, April 27. 
The zublishers also criticized the Guild and discussed a prospective rise in the 
cost of newsprint. 

—— Ohio Newspapers Hold Their Midwinter Convention. The Ohio Newspaper 
16:5 pl, Feb. 

——Past Year “No Joy Ride,” Davis Says in Presidential Address. E&P 67:50 
p9, April 27. 

Address by Howard Davis, president of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

—— Small Dailies “Forget” Big Rivals. E&P 67:50 p8, April 27. 

Local news problems, circulation and advertising topics were considered at a 
meeting of publishers of small papers attending the A. N. P. A. convention. 

—— Small Papers Air Problems. Newsdom 6:17 p5, April 27. 

—— Wisconsin Meeting Honors Bleyer. E&P 67:49 p73, April 20. 

A report of an all-state newspapermen’s banquet, commemorating the 30th 
anniversary of the founding of the University of Wisconsin School of Jour- 
nalism. 

Perry, Joun W. Code, Wirephoto Convention Issues. E&P 67:49 p5, April 20. 
This is an outline of programs prepared for the annual meetings of the Asso- 
ciated Press and the American Newspaper Publishers Association. A letter 
from President Roosevelt, asking cooperation and criticism, is included. 

Ross, Arrnur. Editors Ask Bar’s Aid on Trial Abuses. E&P 67:50 p20, April 27. 
A report of the convention of the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
Subjects of interesting addresses an comment: Huey Long, news pictures, more 
readable headlines, women’s pages, and foreign correspondence. 
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Srocxsripce, Frank Parker. Thoughts for the Convention Season. The American 
Press 53:7 pl, April. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


AnonyMovs. Bill Would Expose Lobby Forces. E&P 67:42 p12, March 2. 
Newspaper correspondents are excluded from provisions in proposed Congres- 
sional legislation to accredit and to supervise lobbyists and other representa- 
tives of foreign interests who have access to activities in the capitol. 

—— France Urged to Start U. S. Propaganda Drive. Newsdom 6:9 p2?, March 2. 
Members of the Chamber of Deputies urge reorganization of French informa- 
tion services. 

—— Government Propaganda Issue Aired. E&P 67:36 pll, Jan. 19. 

Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers Association hears warning against press 
agentry. 

—— Inquiry Sheds Light on W. B. Shearer. E&P 67:44 p48, March 16. 

The Senate Munitions Committee draws from the naval lobbyist stories of his 
propaganda activities. 

—— Let’s Be Alert on “Control” of News. American Society of Newspaper Editors 

Bulletin pl, Feb. 4. 
Ready and easy access to original sources of news, without intervening press 
agents, is a vital need in the growing problem of propaganda. The discussion 
includes resolutions adopted by the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation relating to press agents, the need for a courageous press, and the men- 
ace of propaganda. 

—— Publicity on Income Taxes Under Fire. E&P 67:42 p10, March 2. 

—— Urges U. S. to Register Foreign Propagandists. E&P 67:41 p16, Feb. 23. 

The McCormack House Committee urges Congress to pass a statute which will 
enable the government to record the presence and identity of publicity men 
who represent foreign interests. 

Ames, Ricnarp SHerman. The Screen Enters Politics. Harper's 170:1018 p47, 
March. 

A discussion of Hollywood's role as a leader of public opinion in settling poli- 
tical controversy as result of screen’s apparent success in California’s fight 
against Upton Sinclair. 

Dewey, Joun. The Crucial Role of Intelligence. The Social Frontier 1:5 p9, Feb. 
The press is a business enterprise carrying on a vast indoctrination in behalf 
of the order of which it is a part. Teachers must not accept supinely misrepre- 
sentations and efforts at intimidation. One great business of the schools at 
present is to develop immunity against the propaganda influence of press and 
radio, by providing an intelligent understanding of social forces. 

Grarton, SAMUEL: Propaganda From the Right. The American Mercury 34:135 
p257, March. 

An expose of those organizations, led by the National Industrial Conference 
board, which work for the acceptance of the ideas of “big business” in various 
phases of the national recovery program. 

McKenzig, Vernon. Propaganda in Germany and Czechoslovakia—Pro- and Anti- 
Nazi. JourNaALiIsM QuarTeRLy 12:1 p37, March. 

An address delivered before the A. A. 8S. D. J. and A. A. T. J. 
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Reeves, Earu. Writer Says Communists Hoodwink Press Into Using Propaganda. 
E&P 67:38 p35, Feb. 2. 


The American press helps revolution by publishing communist propaganda and 
by ignoring communist action. 

Sresert, Freperick S. Freedom of Propaganda. JourNALIsM QuaRTERLY 12:1 p27, 
March. 


An address delivered before the A. A. S. D. J. and the A. A. T. J. 
Srocksripce, Frank Parker. The Menace of Government Propaganda. The Ameri- 
can Press 53:4 pl, Jan. 
Discussion of O. W. Riegel’s “Mobilizing for Chaos.” 
Woopwarp, C. H. Propaganda Injures Defense. National Republic 22:8 pl, Jan. 
A rear-admiral of the United States navy contends that a well-planned propa- 
ganda designed to cripple national defense has been going on for some time. 


RADIO AND PRESS 


ACKERMAN, Cart W. Press Radio. National Printer Journalist 53:1 p44, Jan. 
Information is the medium of international understanding, and press-radio news 
is supplementing the newspapers and press associations in providing an indis- 
pensable public service. 

Anonymous. Buffalo News Hits Broadcasters’ Appeal to Fight News Piracy Case. 
E&P 67:48 pl4, April 13. 

—— CBS Profit $2,274,120; 15% of Time Sales. E&P 67:48 p35, April 13. 

—— Dailies and Stations are Cooperating. E&P 67:41 p10, Feb. 23. 

Five daily newspapers and four radio stations in the Twin Cities agree to pass 
on all advertising agency recognition and to interchange credit information. 

—— Editorial Halos. Newsdom 6:12 p4, March 23. 

The newspapers are yielding ground to the radio because the press is avoiding 
frank discussion of controversial and “touchy” subjects. The press must get 
into the big public fights, and must show the masses that it is still the cham- 
pion of the people. This comment is made by “Ed Emeritus,” editorial col- 
umnist. 

—— New Radio Chief Plans Drive Against Fraud. E&P 67:47 p24, April 6. 

—— Newspapers Second to Radio, Says New Survey Prepared for Radio. E&P 
67:36 p16, Jan. 19. 

—— Press Radio Completes First Year. E&P 67:43 p7, March 9. 

The bureau serves 245 stations, and responses indicate satisfactory service. 

—— Press-Radio Continues for a Year. E&P 67:50 p15, April 27. 

The United Press and the International News Service reserve the right to sell 
news for broadcast when strong competition compels them to do so. 

—— Radio Jubilant Over Judge Bowen Ruling. E&P 67:34 p29, Jan. 5. 
Washington state stations increase news broadcasts after federal judge’s ruling 
against Associated Press and dailies. 

—— Radio Made Subject to Libel Laws. E&P 67:44 p14, March 16. 

Washington legislature passes bill which places libel over the radio on the same 
footing as libel published in the newspapers. 

—— Senator Wheeler Plans Bill Outlawing Newspaper-Owned Radio Stations. E&P 
67:49 p10, April 20. 
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—— 7.3% of Sets Hear Average Broadcast. E&P 67:41 p22, Feb. 23. 

Results of a survey by a New York research firm show a wide range in the 
costs of reaching listeners. 

—— Transradio Acquires Reuters Service. E&P 67:36 p31, Jan. 19. 

Bercutoip, Witu1aM E. Battle of the Air Waves. New Outlook 165:3 p22, March. 
Radio is an unruly child which knows no man-made boundaries. It is a mod- 
ern means of news dissemination which can’t be blocked by the old rules. In 
the face of strong opposition it continues to make astounding progress. 

Mann, Rosert S. Big Claims Made in NBC Radio Survey. E&P 67:40 p9, Feb. 16. 
A new study purports to show the size of potential radio “circulation.” 

Moore, Hersert. The News War in the Air. JournaLism QuarTerty 12:1 p48, 
March. 

By the president of Trans-Radio, Inc. 

Warrremore, C. W. Radio’s Fight for News. The New Republic 81:1053 p354, 
Feb. 6. 

Description of valiant but somewhat futile efforts of publishers to keep radio 
dissemination of news under control of their own Press-Radio bureau. 


RESEARCH AND READER-INTEREST SURVEYS 


AnonyMous. Dailies Reach 87%, Ad Bureau Finds. E&P 67:43 p6, March 9. 

A. N. P. A. bureau of advertising presents a study of reading habits and news- 
paper coverage, representative of urban communities. 

Auten, Cartes L. Do You Read Comics First? N. E. A. Bulletin 15:9 p8, Jan. 
Sizty-three per cent of 223 persons interviewed in a study at the University of 
Illinois said they read the comics first. 

Bartow, Reve R. Research Man Says Heavy Volume of New Deal News Mostly 
Unbiased. E&P 67:41 p29, Feb. 23. 

Eleven leading American newspapers are included in this study made at the 
University of Illinois. 

BranpensurG, Georce A. Fast Reading Modern Editing Problems. E&P 67:49 
p23, April 20. 

This is an analysis of a survey of reading habits during the period of the 
Hauptmann trial, made by the Gallup Research Service. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE AND GOVERNMENT 
PRESS RELATIONS 


AnonyMous. Press Policy of President is Criticized. Newsdom 6:5 pl, Feb. 2. 
Arthur Krock, New York Times correspondent in Washington objects to “off 
the record” talks at White House conferences. Summary of an address before 
the National Republican Club. Theodore G. Joslin, former Hoover secretary, 
criticizes administration publicity. 

—— Press Rebuked by Roosevelt. Newsdom 6:8 p2, Feb. 23. 

Roosevelt asks correspondents not to draw deductions when he declines to com- 
ment on pending legislation. 

—— Ray Tucker, Political Writer, Joins The McClure Syndicate. Newsdom 6:17 

p7, April 27. 

A brief sketch of the life of the Washington correspondent. 
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Canna, E. D. Democracy’s Fifth Wheel. Literary Digest 119:1, Jan. 5. 

The President, through a liberal method of handling press conferences, has in- 
jected the potent check of interpellation into the government set-up. 

Carrot, RaymMonp G. Washingtonia. The Saturday Evening Post 207:33 p30, 
Feb. 16. 

Story of the pitfalls faced by newspapermen who aspire to become “syndicate 
commentators” in the national capital. 

Ciemow, Bice. F. D. R. Retains “Open” Conferences. E&P 67:42 p9, March 2. 
The president’s policy in press relations is expected to remain informal, al- 
though Paul Mallon predicts less cordial relations as time goes on. 

Earty, Srepnen. Hobgoblins—1935 Model. Redbook 64:6 p24, April. 

This article answers one by Theodore G. Joslin, formerly secretary to Mr. 
Hoover, which appeared in the February Redbook. Mr. Early, secretary to 
President Roosevelt, refutes the contentions of Mr. Joslin that the wholesale 
hiring of newsmen by government agencies threatens the freedom of the press. 
Administrations can’t fool newspaper men with propaganda. 

Funx, Erwin. Your Washington Office. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:12 p25, April. 

An outline of the work done by the legislative representatives of the National 
Editorial Association. 

Ketiey, Evcene A. Distorting the News. American Mercury $4:135 p307, March. 
A Washington newspaperman discusses the control of sources of news in the 
national capital by government press agents and officials, and the general af- 
fability of President Roosevelt and other new dealers in handling the press. 

Kent, Franx R. Press “Conferences.” The American Press 53:5 p8, Feb. 

Excerpts from a recent column by the Baltimore Sun political writer show his 
belief that the president only seeks propaganda from the newspapers. 

Krock, Artuur. Control of Press. The American Press 53:5 p8, Feb. 

The chief of the New York Times Washington staff believes that the national 
capital is smart, subtle, and ruthless in its relationship with the correspond- 
ents covering activities of the New Deal. 

Rocers, Cuartes E. The Newspapermen in Government. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
12:1 pl, March. 

The presidential address given at the Convention of the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journalism. A discussion of government infor- 


mation services. 


A Supplementary Bibliography Selected 
From British Journals 
January, February, March, 1935 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES & FOREIGN PRESS 


AnonyMovs. Press Censorship in Vienna. The Newspaper World (London) 38:1931 
plo, Jan. 12. 
About 100 newspapers and periodicals in Vienna are expected to be suppressed 
under the new license law of Nov. 7. 
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—— The Work of a Foreign Correspondent. The Newspaper World 38:1931 p8, 
Jan. 12. 
Increased use of the special correspondent and greater dependence on the agen- 
cies for day to day coverage appears to be the tendency in the foreign service. 

Hopkins, G. S. Foreign News—an Increasingly Important Market. World’s Press 
News (London) 13:315 p14, March 14. 
A brief description of the important News Department of the British Foreign 
Office and its system of handling conferences, issuing bulletins, and cooperating 
with British interests abroad. 

Isnikawa, K. Journalism in Japan. The Newspaper World 37:1934 p?, Feb. 2. 
Discussion of modern influences seen in Nippon press by a member of the staff 
of Tokyo Nichi-Nichi. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. A Pioneer in Prison. The Newspaper World 38:1938 p10, March 2. 
Daniel Defoe used a prison term in Newgate to bring out the first number of 
his Review, which contained a flood of articles on topics of that time in Britain. 

—— Buckle of The Times. The Newspaper World 38:1940 p12, March 16. 

—— Bolts From Olympus. The Illustrated London News 96:2491 p88, Jan. 19. 
Story of the early years of the London Times and how the paper evolved into 
“The Thunderer.” 

—— Great Britain and Its Newspapers: The Peterborough Advertiser. The News- 
paper World 37:1935 p28, Feb. 9. 

—— Newspaper Features, Ltd., Acquire Tillotsons’ Newspaper Syndicate. The 
Newspaper World 38:1940 p2, March 16. 

——Story of the Pall Mall Gazette. The Newspaper World 37:1935 p10, Feb. 9. 
A lively chapter in the newspaper history of Great Britain is revealed in this 
account of the 58-year career of a famous newspaper which rose to journalistic 
eminence under Wickham T. Stead. 

—— Safeguarding Newspaper Control. Is “Popular” Finance a Menace? World’s 
Press News 18:314 pl, March 7. 

Outside shareholders in the News of the World of London caused a struggle 
for control of the publication following the death of Lord Riddell. 

—— The Scotsman. The Newspaper World 87:1935 p37, Feb. 9. 

Short sketch of the famous Times of Scotland, which boasts of having had 
only three editors and two business managers over a period of almost 100 years. 

—— The Glasgow Herald, the Evening Times, and the Bulletin. The Newspaper 
World $7:1935 p36, Feb. 9. 

—— The Morning Post. The Newspaper World 38:1941 p18, March 23. 

—— The Original Thunderer. The Newspaper World 38:1940 p9, March 16. 

How the editorial bolts of Edward Sterling gained a nickname for the famous 
Times of London. 

Smita, WarEHAM. More Newspaper Romances: Careers of the Berry Brothers and 
J. S. Elias. The Newspaper World 37:1936 p31, Feb. 16. 

—— War and the Press. The Newspaper World 38:1942 p10, March 30. 
Biographical sketch of the late Sir William Howard Russell, called the first and 
greatest of war correspondents. Russell worked in Crimea in 1834, India 1857, 
United States 1861, France 1870, and South Africa 1879. 
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IMPERIAL PRESS CONFERENCE 

Anonymous. Further Steps Towards Cooperative Empire Press Service. World’s 
Press News 13:315 p13, March 14. 
Press representatives of the British dominions, in conference at Cape Town, 
discuss the Canadian proposal for a cooperative interchange of news within the 
Empire. 

—— Imperial Press Conference Urges Libel Law Reform. World’s Press News 
13:316 p3, March 21. 
Discussion at Johannesburg favors a reform of libel laws which “bear too 
harshly upon newspapers in certain parts of the Empire.” 

—— No More Big Empire Conferences Likely. The Newspaper World 38:1940 pl, 
March 16. 
Excessive costs blow to future of British Imperial Press conferences. 

—— Resolution on Libel Laws at Press Conference. The Newspaper World 38: 1940 
p4, March 16. 
British Imperial Press Conference at Johannesburg studies proposal which 
would enforce an apology for mistakes. 


JOURNALISTS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Anonymous. Institute Launches Great Unemployment Insurance Plan. World’s 
Press News 13:317 pl, March 28. 
British journalists’ organization proposes to obtain benefit for all newspaper- 
men 


—— Many Anti-Institute Resolutions for Union A. D. M. World’s Press News 13: 
317 p13, March 28. 
The annual Delegate Meeting of the British N. U. J. is expected to consider 


a number of motions antagonistic to the British Institute of Journalists. A 
Code of Conduct will also be discussed. 


LAW OF PRESS 


Anonymous. Complete Press Guide to Betting Act. The Newspaper World 38: 1930 
plo, Jan. 5. 

The Newspaper Society contributes a memorandum interpreting important sec- 
tions of the new British betting and lotteries act. 

—— Competitions Test Case Next Week. World’s Press News 13:315 pl, March 14. 
British courts are expected to decide shortly whether various types of news- 
paper contests violate the new Betting and Lotteries Act. 

—— Football “Pool” Ads Legal. The Newspaper World 3$7:1935 pl, Feb. 9. 
British court dismisses test action designed to show legality of “pool” adver- 
tising under 1934 Betting and Lotteries Act. 


—— Libel Action Fails Against Evening Standard. The Newspaper World 38:1940 
p2, March 16. 


—— Libel “Racketeers” Should Be Fought. The Newspaper World 37:1936 p9, 
Feb. 16. 


British Imperial Press conference hears a group of speakers attack practice of 
“pettifogging lawyers” who bring libel suits for clients over minor matters. 
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—— Police Action on Newspaper Competitions. The Newspaper World 37:1935 
p2, Feb. 9. 
London newspapers warned that fashion contests, crossword puzzles and pic- 
ture-name competitions, for which prizes are offered, are illegal under the 1934 
Betting and Lotteries Act. 

——Press Reports of “Young Person” Cases. Newspaper World 38:1939 pl, 
March 9. 
British newspapers struggle through difficulties in connection with news of de- 
linquent minors under the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933. 

Pritt, D. N., K. C., Freedom of Discussion and the Law of Libel. The Political 
Quarterly 6:2 p173, April-June. 
Critical discussion of the law of libel in England today, with special attention 
to the historical growth of the statutes considered in relation to the amount of 
freedom really existing for the Empire press today. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AnonyMous. British and American News Collection. The Newspaper World 38: 
1930, p2, Jan. 5. 

An appraisal of American press associations by Henry Martin, editor-in-chief 
of the Press Association. 

—— Better “Subbing” Wotld Help Brighten Make-Up. World’s Press News 13:316 
p41, March 21. 

British viewpoints on the make-up of weekly newspapers. 

—— Early-Morning News Broadcasts Wanted. The Newspaper World 37:1936 pl, 
Feb. 16. 

British peer suggests that news furnished via the radio is more reliable than 
that in the press and wants the British Broadcasting Corporation to offer addi- 
tional doses of news early in morning. 

—— Full Details of Retailers’ Code. World’s Press News 13:315 p23, March 14. 
Proposed British code recommends drastic limitations on big store advertising. 

—— Interference With Press in Irish Free State. The Newspaper World 38:1931 
pl, Jan. 12. 

Recent incidents in Ireland cause uneasiness over the possibilities of a censor- 
ship. 

—— Menace of Society Social Writers. The Newspaper World 37:1936 p2, Feb. 15. 
Woman writer for the Edinburgh Scotsman suggests danger involved in society 
news written for newspapers by women members of the highest social strata 
who write in intimate terms about their friends. 

—— The Reporter’s Camera and the Press Photographer’s Notebook. The News- 
paper World 38:1932 p34, Jan. 19. 

Two English newspaper men explain their opposition to the proposal to equip 
reporters with cameras. 

—— There Are Good Stories in Science. World’s Press News 13:317 p14, March 28. 

—— The Freedom of the Press Is in Danger. The World Press News 13:315 p3, 
March 14. 

Two prominent British newspaper men sound a warning that politicians will 

attempt to establish a censorship of the press. 
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—— Television Comes to Fleet Street. The Newspaper World 37:1935 p2, Feb. 9. 
The London Daily Telegraph installs television set in its offices and promises 
readers latest “first-view” developments in that new phase of radio. 

—— Untruthful Advertisers to be Tried by Code Tribunal. World’s Press News 
13:317 p21, March 28. 

More details of the British Code for Retail Trading, which is being formulated 
by the Retail Trading Standards Association. 

—— What Does the Housewife Read? The Newspaper World 38: 1938 p23, March 2. 
London Research Bureau issues results of survey on reading and buying habits 
of housewives of Greater London. 

Cuerry, H. Camncross. The Classification of News; From Big Splash Stories to 
Local Doings. The Newspaper World 37:1935 p27, Feb. 9. 

Martin, Kinostey. The Air Pact and the British Press. The Political Quarterly 
6:2 p269, April-June. 

The author surveys the reaction of the British press to the Anglo-French pro- 
posal for air security, advanced Feb. 4, 1935, and offers numerous citations to 
show the press viewpoints. 

Lioyp Georce, Davi. The World-Wide Circulation of Welsh Newspapers. The 
Newspaper World 38:1939 p31, March 9. 

Nicuots, A. W. A Few Thoughts on Photography. The Newspaper World 37: 1936 
p22, Feb. 16. ‘ 

Art editor of the London News Chronicle believes that pictures will become 
more and more important in the publishing process. 

—— Germany Cuts English Newspaper Circulations. The Newspaper World 38: 
1942 pl, March 30. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


AnonyMovus. Government to Issue New Propaganda Newspaper. World’s Press 
News 13:317 p5, March 28. 

The British National Government will publish an 8-page monthly paper which 
is expected to reach a circulation far in excess of a million. 

—— Irish Government’s Press Policy. The Newspaper World 38:1938 p2, March 2. 
The functions of the Information Bureau of the Dublin government explained 
and clarified during a discussion in the Dail. 

—— News “Turned, Twisted and Misrepresented.” The Newspaper World, 38: 1932 
p2, Jan. 19. 

The British prime minister urges the people to fight the rising tide of propa- 
ganda in the press, and to turn their support from newspapers which poison 
the mind and corrupt the reader’s intelligence. 

—— Sir Kingsley Wood Appointed Government Publicity and Propaganda Director. 
World’s Press News 13:316 p45, March 21. 

Press and film campaigns are forecast following the appointment of the British 
postmaster-general to direct publicity for the National Government. 


STATE REGISTRY BILL 


AnonyMovus. Institute’s Registration Bill Condemned. The Newspaper World 38: 
1940 pl, March 16. 
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—— Institute’s Registration Bill Defended. The Newspaper World 38:1940 pl, 
March 23. 


——N. U. J. Executive Rejects Journalists Registration Bill. World’s Press News 
13:316 pl, March 21. 
The Union of Journalists expresses opposition to the proposal of the Institute 
of Journalists for a state register for journalists. 

——R. D. Blumenfeld Wants Publicity for Journalists Registration Bill. World’s 
Press News 13:315 pl, March 14. 
The Institute of Journalists is supporting a bill before Parliament which re- 
quires registration of all journalists. 

—— State Register a “Dangerous and Useless Measure.” World’s Press News 13: 
$17 pll, March 28. 
An official of the National Union of Journalists sees danger to freedom of the 
press in the proposed registry bill for journalists. 
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PersonaL History. By Vincent Sheean. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran Company. 1935. 398 pp. $3.00. 


This book is hard to put down until it is finished. Not merely 
members, past and present, of the Fourth Estate, but lay readers 
will find these vivid, personal recollections of an adventuresome 
young newspaper man observing. It may make heady reading for 
the young aspirant to the high adventuring of journalism — in spite 
of its apparent cynicism it makes glamorous the excitement of being 
a foreign correspondent — but it should be urged upon students in 
schools of journalism. It will challenge them to good writing, the 
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feeling for style by which they themselves may some day further 
justify Matthew Arnold’s compliment to newspaper writing, “litera- 
ture in a hurry.” It will not, perhaps, serve as a textbook of jour- 
nalistic practice, but despite the fact that only one of the eight 
chapters is tagged “Journalism” there is to be found through the 
whole story a constant lesson in reporting; and after all a foreign 
correspondent is just a reporter on general assignments. 

The volume opens with a cynical self-appraisal of the author’s 
student days. It should stimulate the undergraduate reader to waste 
fewer of his precious opportunities; it will recall to the older reader 
some of his own waste. 

With that episode disposed of, Sheean plunges into his story of 
adventure — a twentieth century romanticist, he makes it just that. 
From a start as bureau man in Paris, Sheean goes on to report his 
experiences on special assignments in the Rif, the Near East, and 
the Far East. 

The author complains that the reputation he made in twice cross- 
ing the Spanish and French lines to interview Abd el-Krim led to 
the constant demand of his employers that he continue the “Rich- 
ard Harding Davis tradition.” It is really his own fault. He makes 
his narrative breathlessly exciting, despite his romantic cynicism, 
his attempt to understate his story. 

The volume is crammed with a gallery of portraits of Big Names, 
from Poincaré to Borodin. Sheean’s bitter etching of the late French 
statesman leads one to turn back to Sir Arthur Salter’s analysis in 
“Recovery” of Poincaré as the epitome of Gallic mentality. The two 
studies complement each other; they also make an interesting com- 
parison, between a mature Englishman and European and a young 
American newspaper man. 

And don’t miss the sketch of an American ambassador, Alexan- 
der P. Moore. The Pittsburgh publisher was at Madrid when Shee- 
an got arrested and released on parole, invited to dinner the spy 
who was assigned to watch him, and introduced his shadow to both 
Spanish and American officials. 

In a brief review it is futile to report all the amusing, exciting 
and suggestive pages in this very personal history. Sheean has added 
another volume to the lengthening shelf of good books by good 
newspaper men. It is well worth owning and lending —and to re- 
member to get back. 


REGINALD CoGGESHALL 
Columbia University 
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Tue History or THE Times (to be published in three volumes). 
Vol. I: “The Thunderer” in the Making, 1785-1841. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1935. 514 pp. 15 shillings. 


What Bennett and Greeley together did for the American press, 
John Walter II and Thomas Barnes did for the press of England; 
and they did it earlier and did it better. 

Walter was the pioneer. He it was who first took a little pre- 
industrial newspaper, with its small resources, its partisan bias, its 
temptation to bend a pliant knee where thrift might follow fawn- 
ing, and built it into a powerful independent institution, standing 
on its own feet, and serving to create and lead a public opinion that 
governments perforce must heed. 

The contrast between the two Walters, father and son, as it is 
drawn in this book is a perfect dramatization of the change in social 
climate that came with the industrial revolution. The second Wal- 
ter installed the first power press in 1814, and immediately began 
dealing with the problems of division of labor, large scale organiza- 
tion, quantity production, and far-flung influence which the changes 
implied. It was fifteen or twenty years before the power press trav- 
elled from England to America and gave Bennett and Greeley the 
tools they were to learn to use: the degree to which they consciously 
imitated Walter would be an interesting subject for research. 

The story leads on skillfully from the building up of the great 
newspaper to the use that was made of its unprecedented influence 
and authority —a much more difficult tale to tell. Walter appears 
less and less in the pages and the figures of Barnes emerges, to raise 
journalism to a status of recognition and conceded influence in pub- 
lic life. Walter retired to a country estate he had established, and 
this, together with some of the odd conditions of the ownership un- 
der the will of the first Walter, had an important part in creating 
the salutary tradition of journalism that editors can operate best if 
not supervised too closely by publishers. The first volume ends at 
the death of Barnes, with the stage set for the young John Thad- 
deus Delane. 

This book, issued in honor of the paper’s 150th anniversary, has 
the merits that characterize most productions of the London Times 
when that famous organization sets out to do its best. It is urbane, 
dignified, well documented (with much new material) , and compe- 
tently transmutes a complicated tale into an easy-running story. 
The attitude assumed is that of scholarly criticism rather than filial 
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piety: there is no pretense that the embryonic Times always tived 
up to the best ethical standards of today. 

Anything good coming from Printing House Square is likely to 
be anonymous, but not today so fiercely anonymous as Barnes 
would have advocated. Some of the work looks like that of Stanley 
Morison, whose work in typography is known in all schools of jour- 
nalism. 


Eric W. ALLEN 


University of Oregon 


Irvin S. Cops — His Lire anp AcuieveMents. By Fred G. Neu- 
man. Paducah, Ky.: Young Publishing Company. 1934. 275 pp. 
$2.50. 


Neuman has portrayed Irvin S. Cobb as a reporter, editor, writer 
of short stories, novelist, war correspondent, playwright and lecturer 
who has never been content with less than the prodigious. In 1896, 
as “the kid editor” of the Paducah (Ky.) Daily News at the age of 
nineteen, he thought nothing of contributing the headlines, the edi- 
torials and four or five columns of news to a single issue. When he 
was twenty years old he once earned a $50 bonus from Joseph 
Medill by keeping two telegraph wires humming for five hours to 
fill nearly a page in the Chicago Tribune with the story of the cap- 
ture of two fugitives in a Kentucky town. In 1907, as the star re- 
porter of the New York Evening World, he established a record 
in Park Row by covering the first trial of Harry K. Thaw to the 
extent of twelve columns— written with a pencil—as one day’s 
work. Yet, in his autobiography, Mr. Cobb characterizes himself as 
“the sort of impetuous dasher that the Muir Glacier is.” 

The book contains numerous examples of Mr. Cobb’s wit and 
resourcefulness. In the old Paducah days he one day found a half- 
column hole gaping in the first page at press time. A discarded half- 
tone from a dusty barrel still left an inch unfilled. “Oh, just put 
‘Count Rozlof of Russia’ over it,” he told the printer — and the edi- 
tion was out on time. Mr. Neuman shows that Mr. Cobb’s initiative 
and capacity for work have been matched by his ability to turn his 
experiences into popular fiction. His Judge Priest stories, a notable 
contribution to regional literature, were elaborations of characters 
and incidents he had observed in his beloved Paducah. He seized 
the idea for “The Escape of Mr. Trimm,” his first Saturday Eve- 
ning Post story, at a trial he was reporting for the Evening World. 
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“The Great Auk,” perhaps his most effective piece of short fiction, 
was drawn from his observation of actors during his brief career as 
a playwright. As a matter of fact, Mr. Cobb’s working principles 
can be epitomized in his own words: “I am a good reporter, and I 
admit it and I can prove it and I am proud of it.” 

If this biography is inclined now and then to glorify its subject, 
the author’s admiration for Mr. Cobb is supported by the opinion 
of the unsentimental Charles Chapin who, as his boss on the Eve- 
ning World, thought him “worth his weight in gold, and he weighs 
something under a ton.” Mr. Neuman has done well to include nu- 
merous episodes illustrating the friendly charm and warm human 
sympathy which have been so much a part of Mr. Cobb’s charac- 
ter. Although the book is descriptive rather than profoundly analy- 
tical, it throws much light upon the conditions which produced such 
journalists as Richard Harding Davis, Frank Ward O’Malley, Al- 
bert Payson Terhune, Louis Seibold and Edwin C. Hill. It is read- 
able and instructive. 

The book has twenty-two illustrations consisting of photographs 
and cartoons. O. O. McIntyre furnished a sprightly introduction. 


CiarENcE E. Cason 
University of Alabama 


Tue Kionprke Nuccer. By Russell A. Bankson. Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 1935. 349 pp. $2.50. 


This is the tale of an extraordinary newspaper adventure. It is 
the story of the establishment in the now almost legendary Alaska 
gold rush days of the “farthest north newspaper” by two young 
men whose grit and resourcefulness will give them an equal place 
with their plucky brother journalists of an earlier epoch — those 
pioneer printers and editors who followed the covered wagon and 
the military patrol into far western America or journeyed with sec- 
tion crews to each new rail-head. 

Its heroes are Eugene C. Allen and Zach F. Hickman, founders 
of the Klondike Nugget in Dawson City. Gene Allen and his part- 
ner —or should it be pardner in the fashion of Bret Harte? — left 
Seattle shortly after the now historic steamship Portland brought 
a ton of gold from St. Michaels in July, 1897, and stirred thousands 
of other adventurers to rush north in search of fortune. Argonauts 
of another stripe, Allen and Hickman went to found a newspaper; 
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yet their adventures, no less real and far more important than the 
tragedies and comedies of most of the gold-seekers, led to two years 
of crusading journalism in a territory ruled by Canadian Mounted 
Police. For audacity and courage the career of Allen would take the 
breath of the average editor in today’s comfortable metropolis. 

Allen and Hickman went north with a printing plant that cost 
$650, including a job press; a portable army flat bed press for the 
newspaper forms; enough type for ordinary work; nonpareil for the 
newspaper, and paper stock for a year. They outfitted with grub to 
last three men a year and took along their own dog team and $600 
in cash. 

The recital of the struggle from Skagway over the summit of 
White Pass, when a mile a day was accounted a good record, and 
of the race to Dawson City against George Swinehart of Juneau, 
a rival journalist intent upon bringing out the first newspaper, is a 
story as thrilling as this reviewer has ever read in the pages of pio- 
neer journalism history. Gene Allen emerges the hero. He left Hick- 
man at the Summit to bring on the printing equipment while he 
himself staked out a newspaper site in Dawson. He wheedled the 
Mounties, forced himself aboard rafts going up Fifty Mile toward 
his newspaper El Dorado, outwitted his rivals by passing them at 
Lake LeBarge, and brought out a typewritten newspaper on May 
27, 1898. When he hit Dawson he had fifteen cents in his pocket. 

A Seattle friend gave him a poke of gold dust, he borrowed $200 
from another generous acquaintance, sold subscriptions in advance 
for an ounce and a half of gold dust, and lined up $15,000 worth of 
business before his printing press had passed White Horse Rapids. 
True, Swinehart, who probably deserves more space in the Klon- 
dike Nugget than he gets, beat his rival by publishing the first 
printed newspaper, going on the street with the Midnight Sun on 
June 13, 1898, but the Nugget was only three days late. And Allen’s 
spirited crusades against the gold commissioner, the United States 
consul at Dawson, and the royalities tax, soon dimmed the bril- 
liance of the Midnight Sun. 

As a footnote in the history of an extraordinary newspaper, it 
should be recorded that the Nugget grossed $120,000 the first year 
and was still a profitable and feared newspaper in February, 1900, 
when Allen’s freighting business, built on the lines of an Alaskan 
Wells-Fargo after the sure establishment of his newspaper, lost 
heavily through the withdrawal of banking support in Seattle. We 
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come to the abrupt end of the newspaper history with Allen depart- 
ing for Nome to found a new Nugget a little “farther north.” 

The book is adorned with many fine photographs of the Klon- 
dike, taken by Asahel Curtis, who himself mushed to the gold 
camps of Alaska. Allen’s photograph is included. 


Rapa D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 


CRUSADER AND Feminist. Letters of Jane Grey Swisshelm, 1858- 
1865. Edited, with an introduction and notes, by Arthur J. Lar- 
sen. St. Paul: The Minnesota Historical Society. Illustrated. 
1934. 327 pp. $2.50. 


This attractive little volume of newspaper letters reveals the 
views of Jane Grey Swisshelm, crusading editor in Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota, and Washington, D. C., when she was writing and lec- 
turing on the Minnesota frontier in the late fifties and serving as 
a war nurse and government clerk at the national capital during 
Civil War days. 

An excellent introduction by Mr. Larsen portrays the aggressive 
life of this pioneering woman who in 1847, at the age of thirty-two, 
founded the Pittsburgh Saturday Visiter and for a decade burned 
her name into national prominence with her scorching editorials on 
woman’s rights and slavery. In 1857 she journeyed to St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, to seek peace and health at the home of her sister, Mrs. 
Henry Z. Mitchell. Soon, however, she was editing the St. Cloud 
Visiter. When her caustic editorial attacks were hurled against the 
local political dictator, she saw her press destroyed, her type thrown 
into the Mississippi, and her first Minnesota newspaper venture 
finally halted by a libel suit. Undaunted, she continued writing vi- 
gorous editorials in the St. Cloud Democrat until 1863, when the 
newspaper was turned over to her nephew and assistant, William 
B. Mitchell, whose family name was to become prominent in Min- 
nesota journalism. 

In the fourteen chapters of chronologically-arranged newspaper 
letters written for the St. Cloud papers, the reader finds lively and 
pertinent comment on Minnesota activities on the eve of the Civil 
War, on American problems in war-time Washington, and on Mrs. 


Swisshelm’s experiences as a war nurse, lecturer, feminist and con- 
troversialist. 
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The book is a model for the writing of the sectional journalism 
history that some day will be the basis for a complete history of 
American journalism. 


Ricnarp B. Emme 


Henry W. Grapy —A Sketch Based Upon Personal Recollections. 
By T. W. Reed. Athens, Georgia: University of Georgia. 1935. 
16 pp. 


Mr. Reed tells in this booklet why he thinks Mr. Grady “one of 
the greatest men in the history of our country.” Drawing on per- 
sonal acquaintanceship, he shows that Mr. Grady considered him- 
self first and last a journalist in spite of his many civic and public 
activities. Mr. Reed’s anecdotal discussion gives a colorful picture 
of the man who directed the Atlanta Constitution for so many 
years. 


News Srortes oF 1934. Edited by Frank Luther Mott. Jowa City, 
Ia.: Clio Press. 1935. x + 305 pp. $2.00. 


The world of 1934, seen through the sharp eyes of competent 
reporters, is presented by this attractive, appealing book. It is well 
up to the standard of the first collection, issued last year — perhaps 
even a little better on the average. 

Standard names, such as Robert J. Casey, Russell B. Porter, Jack 
Lait, Damon Runyan, Henry McLemore, Dorothy Thompson, Alex- 
ander F. Jones, are among the headliners. Women writers are ade- 
quately represented. What professors of English are pleased to call 
journalese is not obvious. One could not, indeed, be sure to pick 
out the product of the big names if the stories were not by-lined; 
some of the obscure writers in the “sticks” and “tall grass” are mak- 
ing the most of their opportunities. 

Twenty-five cooperating editors aided Dr. Mott in gathering 
well-written stories. All of the national news-gathering agencies 
have contributed one or more stories, and twenty-six states are rep- 
resented. 

The classifications listed are “straight news,” disasters, drouth, 
crime (the last-named occupying, one notices, nearly twice as much 
proportionate space in the book as in the general run of daily pa- 
pers), finance, sports, foreign correspondence, science, speeches and 
interviews, longer features, short features. 
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Animal stories, though not separately classified this year, are 
again among the most appealing and the best-told. The Salt Lake 
Tribune carrier boy’s horse and his dog combine with their owner 
in one splendid bit of human interest that is a “natural.” The black 
widow spider crawls into the collection for the second successive 
year, arriving this time by way of St. Louis; last year she (he or it 
if you please) was routed from Birmingham. The drouth, which, 
unfortunately, had to have a major classification in this volume, 
brings in “The Tragedy of the Goats,” in which their owner tells of 
the loss of 1,000 of these animals in a storm within a few yards 
of shelter —a restrained factual story of wholesale death. Then, of 
course, there’s “Mr. Rhino.” 

The newspaper man and the journalism teacher will read these 
sixty-odd stories of big news, personalities, human interest to see 
how well they are written; the general reader, having seen very few 
of them before, will be held in the spell of the stories themselves. 
In pure interest, this book and its successors should have a wide 
general sale when people have had time to find out about them. 

Suggestion: Why not a list, classified by states, of a hundred or 
more of the runners-up for inclusion in this volume? Space for this 
mention would be negligible, and a lot of excellent work would thus 
get deserved recognition. And why not, ultimately, a separate vol- 
ume for the feature stories? 


Georce S. TurNBULL 
University of Oregon 


Tue Reporter AND THE News. By Philip W. Porter and Norval 
Neil Luxon. New York and London: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 1935. 560 pp. $2.75. 


Emphasis on gathering news rather than on writing it is the 
outstanding characteristic of this newest textbook for college classes 
in newspaper reporting. In this respect, the book is carrying several 
steps farther a tendency noticed in other recent reporting texts, 
such as Bush’s “Newspaper Reporting of Public Affairs” and the 
third edition of Bleyer’s “Newspaper Writing and Editing.” In de- 
voting their book so definitely to background material on the 
sources of news, Porter and Luxon appear to be looking toward ad- 
vanced classes in reporting. 

The book has a strong tang of the newspaper office. Mr. Porter 
is day city editor and formerly political editor and legislative cor- 
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respondent of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. Mr. Luxon, assistant 
professor of journalism in Ohio State University, was formerly as- 
sistant city editor of the Columbus Citizen, editor of the Canton 
Daily News, and assistant editor of the El Paso Herald. Mr. Paul 
Bellamy, editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, contributes a fore- 
word strongly recommending such a study of news sources to pros- 
pective newspaper men, whether in schools of journalism or out- 
side. The book is dedicated to Prof. Joseph S. Myers, who was for 
two decades head of the School of Journalism at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

The real strength of the book is to be found in the authoritative 
material presented in such discussions as chapters on “The Police 
Beat” (39 pages) , “Miscellaneous Beats” (including labor, business 
and industry, churches, society and women’s clubs, real estate and 
marine), “Governmental Offices” (31 pages on taxation, law en- 
forcement, highway construction, health offices, city hall, federal 
building, schools) , “The Courts” (53 pages) , “Politics” (26 pages), 
and “Sports” (45 pages). A strong chapter on “News Photography” 
is a novelty in such texts. 

Most of the topics of older reporting books are covered briefly in 
one chapter on “General Assignments.” While the technical study 
of news writing is largely confined to one chapter, the writing aspect 
is kept in mind through numerous examples of newspaper stories 
that illustrate each section. As “Assigned Reading” at the ends of 
chapters, the authors include one of the most elaborate book and 
periodical bibliographies seen in any book of this type. In the Ap- 
pendix is included the Style Book of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

The authors seem to have done—and done well—the job that 
for some years we have known someone must do—a thorough- 
going book on news gathering. They have done it in a form that 
will be very usable as a text for advanced classes— its chapters 
are long and detailed; there is enough material for intelligent stu- 
dents to chew on; it is rich in good examples from newspapers; and 
it has the flavor of the newspaper office without wallowing in office 
jargon. The book contributes something really new to the library 
of the teacher of journalism, instead of being a rehash of what other 
textbooks have done many times before. 


Grant M. Hype 
University of Wisconsin 
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NewspaPer Heapuines. By Heinrich Straumann. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1935. 263 pp. 10 shillings. 


This is no book for the lazy. Indeed the reader is in danger of 
dropping it with head whirling, confused past comprehension of the 
forest by the multitudinous trees to which one by one his attention 
is directed. But he will do rather well to organize his attention and 
stay with the study until he grasps its data; for it is a valuable 
source book. 

Mr. Straumann announces his adoption of the points of view of 
sociology, psychology, history, and linguistics; a re-examination of 
the categories in which the phenomena of language are usually clas- 
sified; and the application of new methods to the subject of “head- 
lines.” He confines his study to the English headline, with occa- 
sional comparative reference to that of America. 

As a matter of fact, sociology, psychology and history receive 
relatively scant attention; the viewpoint of the reader and the writer 
is discussed briefly, but to no very definite end. There is some dis- 
cerning analysis of public opinion and of the relation of style to the 
particular class of reader addressed. In the discussion of linguistics 
considerable attention is given to corresponding phenomena such 
as the chapter heading and the book title, captions of the films, 
addresses on letters, and various forms of labels, to all of which the 
term “block language” is applied. 

From this point the study becomes entirely linguistic, and here 
its greatest value lies. Constructions found in the British headline 
are carefully classified. The text, weighted with technical terms, is 
a study in great detail of all of the constructions to which the hur- 
ried and harried editor has recourse; and it stops, without generali- 
zation, with a discussion of punctuation. To the American student, 
accustomed to a more systematized even if not a more intelligent 
and efficient system, the study may seem to be somewhat vague 
and pointless. 

It is to be feared that even teachers of journalism may pass su- 
perficially over it; if they do they will miss a storehouse of valuable 
data. What is the function of teachers and scholars if not to derive 
principles from data? We have too much hasty generalization, too 
little painstaking investigation. Only apparently is journalism a 
hit-or-miss affair; and the sooner we get at its principles, the sooner 
we Americans extend our research beyond the boundaries of our 
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own country, the more valuable we shall be. Mr. Straumann has 
advanced notably the possibilities of scholarly study and greatly 
extended our potential horizon. 


Heten O. Manin 
University of Kansas 


Tue Cupan Crisis aS REFLECTED IN THE New York Press. By 
Joseph E. Wisan. New York: Columbia University Press. 1934. 
x + 477 pp. $4.50. 


Dr. Wilson has written a complete account of the part played 
during the Cuban crisis by the New York press in crystallizing anti- 
Spanish feeling in the United States, and into it carefully woven 
the thread of events in this country and Cuba from the outbreak 
of the revolt in February, 1895, to the declaration of war in April, 
1898. 

The period offers an excellent opportunity for a study of war 
propaganda because of the mass of evidence tending to show the 
influence of the press in creating pro-Cuban sympathy. Regardless 
of whether or not sensational newspapers were solely to blame for 
the Spanish-American War, it is evident, as the author so clearly 
shows, that they led the American people to expect the conflict 
which, after the destruction of the Maine, seemed inevitable. 

It was the age of the “New Journalism.” A prosperous press, re- 
juvenated by important mechanical developments, reflected the 
growing power and confidence of a nation recently come of age. It 
was a period of awakening of business to the value of advertising, 
which intensified the struggle for circulation and increased the de- 
mand for news. To satisfy this demand, resourceful correspondents 
exerted every effort to find good stories and sometimes, failing to 
find them, wrote thrilling accounts drawn from their imagination. 
It was truly the age of the “scoop.” 

Dr. Wisan’s well-documented evidence leaves no doubt in the 
mind of the reader as to the influence of the New York press during 
this crisis. The book is more than a study of newspaper propa- 
ganda; it is a history filled with details covering every phase of the 
revolt and the diplomatic controversy of this country with Spain. 
It is a thorough piece of research, but, it must be admitted, the 
mass of details makes tiresome reading. The reader is likely, lost 
in the maze of facts, to be left somewhat bewildered. 
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Though the book is concerned with the New York newspapers 
alone, Dr. Wisan permits himself to draw conclusions indicating 
that their influence affected the country as a whole. He makes no 
reference to the use of syndicate matter of certain New York news- 
papers by the press throughout the country, but he concludes that 
“when New York’s powerful newspapers emphasized Cuban news, 
it was natural that others should do the same” (p. 460). While this 
is true, it seems to be a bold conclusion without substantiation in 
this study. 

Theugh Hearst’s part in the controversy is well known, it is dif- 
ficult to understand how the author concludes that “the Spanish- 
American War would not have occurred had not the appearance of 
Hearst precipitated a bitter battle for newspaper circulation” (p. 
458), when he clearly shows that Pulitzer contributed as much to 
the newspaper “war” as did Hearst. 

Marcus M. WILKERSON 
Louisiana State University 























PROPAGANDA AND PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES — AN ANNOTATED BIBLI- 
oGRAPHY. By Harold D. Lasswell, Ralph Casey, and Bruce Lan- 
nes Smith. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1935. 
374 pp. $3.50. 


Occasionally a book appears which brings order to a disorganized 
field of inquiry and supplies the creative comprehension which en- 
dows that field with vastly more meaning and importance than do 
any number of isolated studies. Such a creative illumination of the 
field of propaganda and promotional activities has been provided 
by this bibliography, prepared under the direction of the Advisory 
Committee on Pressure Groups and Propaganda of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. This is the indispensable reference work for 
every student of propaganda, and, with the promised additions and 
revisions, it will retain its usefulness indefinitely. 

Impressive as the book is in scope (bibliographical citations oc- 
cupy no less than 373 pages) , its unique service lies in the organiza- 
tion of a subject whose ramifications extend into nearly every field 
of human thought and behavior. The volume is itself striking testi- 
mony to the ubiquity and importance of propaganda activity in the 
modern world as well as to the fact that a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of specialists in various fields, including ‘public relations coun- 
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selors, practical politicians, advertisers, journalists, teachers of jour- 
nalism, sociologists, psychologists, political scientists, economists 
and lawyers, have in recent years enormously increased the amount 
of literature on propaganda. The reduction of this mass of material 
to order and perspective, the delimitation of the basic and the re- 
lated phases of the subject, and the concise description of the chief 
literature available represent scholarship in its most enlightened 
and authentic sense. 

Part I contains references on propaganda strategy and technique, 
including studies of theories of individual and group response. Part 
II classifies propaganda by the name of the promoting group — na- 
tional governments, business groups, and others. Part III classifies 
propaganda by the response to be elicited. Responses toward the 
symbol of the world as a whole (internationalism) and of institu- 
tional defense (hyper-patriotism) are examples from this section. 
Part IV deals with symbols and practices, such as current vocabu- 
laries, prejudices, and collective attitudes toward persons and in- 
stitutions, of which propaganda makes use or to which it adapts 
itself. Part V contains references to the channels of propaganda, 
including agents and agencies. The sub-section on the press, occu- 
pying thirty-three pages, is the best bibliography in the field. Part 
VI cites various studies on the measurement of the effects of propa- 
ganda. Part VII, on propaganda and censorship, refers to literature 
which attempts to explain the function of propaganda in society 
and records experiences in attempting to abolish or regulate it. Un- 
fortunate to this reviewer is a tendency to create an elaborate and | 
obtuse terminology of the kind that has made many academic stud- 
ies in the social sciences difficult except to specialists. An author 
index and a very excellent subject index add to the volume’s utility. 

The amazingly profuse literature which this bibliography dis- 
closes suggests anew the question of the social usefulness of propa- 
ganda studies. One might expect that from this continuous effort 
to lay bare the anatomy of propaganda would arise a skepticism 
which would serve the individual as a defense against the effects of 
propaganda. Terror and greed, those two other potent instruments 
for social control, seem to have prevented any such development. 
In his very astute introductory essay to the present volume, Pro- 
fessor Lasswell notes that propaganda tends to increase with social 
instability and that it seems to encourage both collectivizing and 
localizing tendencies. Propaganda activity is symptomatic of basic 
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social tides before which knowledge and skepticism seem to stand 
powerless. 

The service of Lasswell, Casey, and Smith is of inestimable value 
to students of propaganda everywhere. Their work will undoubtedly 
be a stimulant to further study of those phases of the subject most 
in need of clarification, and it may be expected that investigative 
studies of propaganda in the future will be more acute and pene- 
trating because of their accomplishment. 


O. W. Rirce. 
Washington and Lee University 


Po.icies AND Opinions AT Paris, 1919-Wilsonian Diplomacy, the 
Versailles Peace, and French Public Opinion. By George Ber- 
nard Noble. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1935. 422 pp. 
$3.50. 


This recent Columbia doctoral thesis by a man attached to the 
American peace delegation is a valuable contribution to the grow- 
ing list of studies of the press and public opinion in relation to in- 
ternational negotiations. The chapter on “Open Covenants Openly 
Arrived At” will particularly interest readers of the JouRNALISM 
QUARTERLY. 

President Wilson, betrayed by his flare for phrase-making, never 
could overtake and explain exactly what he meant by open diplo- 
macy. The original phrase emblazoned on the front page of every 
American paper as the first of his Fourteen Points was firmly rooted 
in its literal sense. When he informed the Senate that he meant “not 
that there should be no private discussion of delicate matters, but 
that there should be no secret agreements of any sort entered into, 
and that all international relations when fixed should be open, 
aboveboard, and explicit. . . ,” the story was more or less buried. 
The New York Times, for instance, ran it in column one on page 
14 along with seven columns of classified advertisements on the 
“Business World,” shorts on the notions market, arrival of buyers, 
and so forth. The four-bank head reported that “President’s Letter 
Defeats Borah Plan” and in the last deck gave the qualification. 
Such a “play” of the story helped little in clarifying the real thought 
in Wilson’s mind. 

Today when so many glibly condemn Wilson, the Versailles Con- 
ference, and the Treaty, such a book is valuable. Wilson met bitter 
criticism because he tried to insulate himself, trying to avoid a visit 
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to the battlefields — finally yielding for a hurried one-day trip to 
Rheims—and often apparently shutting himself up in the quiet 
privacy of his office. To discuss the work of the Conference intelli- 
gently one must add to the long view of 1935 the understanding of 
nationalistic public opinion when the deliberations were under way 
and the situation in Paris in 1919, especially the intensely emotional 
atmosphere which electrified the very air the delegates breathed. 
Professor Noble reconstructs part of the conditions under which 
the treaty was negotiated and the analysis of the effect of mass atti- 
tude and popular feeling on diplomatic negotiation deserves the at- 
tention of all teachers of courses in public opinion. 
RecinaLp CoGGESHALL 

Columbia University 


Tue Poputar Practice or Fraup. By T. Swann Harding. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1935. vii + 376 pp. $2.50. 


The evils of hell-fire advertising, sucker-trapping and other nos- 
trums of our profit economy are convincingly yet tolerantly told by 
this author. His book is more informative than shocking, more en- 
tertaining than hortative. Enlightening reading to any consumer, it 
is especially instructive to students of advertising. 

With humorous comment and obvious impartiality Mr. Harding 
exposes the profiteers who feed like parasites upon the public’s ap- 
petite for deception in its foods, drugs, cosmetics, economics, his- 
tory and textiles. Then he goes one step farther and criticizes con- 
temporary exposers. 

Ultra-scientific America has urged its dietary steed over too 
many weight-reducing, vitamin-invigorating hurdles to suit those 
charged with administering the impotent Food and Drug Act. Yet 
the consumer continues to pay the bill for vitamin cure-alls, while 
manufacturers de-chicken the chicken noodles and hydrate the 
soup. And the consumer will continue to pay the bill until Congress 
acts. The reader is given a peep behind the scenes of government 
regulation of trade, such as it is. Court actions are quoted at the 
end of each chapter as authority for exposures. 

The author does not hesitate to censure America’s gift to civili- 
zation, modern advertising. Several periodicals are accused of run- 
ning nostrum advertising while crusading for more stringent food 
and drug control. “It appears at once that the word ‘truth’ has a 
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somewhat different connotation and a depressed ethical potential 
when applied to advertising,” observes Mr. Harding. 

Cosmetic history is related from the time of Nero, who spent 
$200,000 for perfume at one festival, up to today, when milady puts 
two billion dollars into spurious depilatories and facial germ cul- 
tures. The subject is then dismissed with, “Obviously women pay 
about two billion dollars for something they do not get — universal 
pulchritude. But it has not yet proved possible to get $200,000 for 
a scientifically fundamental study of the skin.” 

Few who read the book will oppose the enactment of sensible 
laws designed to protect the gullible consumer. Some will agree 
with the author that a change in our educational system is equally 
essential to avoid “the expulsion of youth into a maelstrom of com- 
petitive exploitation” or that our present system aims to produce 
a respect for material things rather than set up such objectives as 
culture, artistic appreciation, general knowledge and social idealism. 


K. R. Marvin 
Iowa State College 


Tue Smart Set ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Burton Rascoe and Groff 
Conklin. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 1934. 844 pp. $3.50. 


If the inquisitive student of American literature would like to 
know what was happening to the creative spirit during those hectic 
ten years from 1913 to 1923, he will find this book illuminating. 
He will discover that a trio of enterprising and intelligent editors, 
Willard Huntington Wright, Henry L. Mencken and George Jean 
Nathan, was encouraging the genius of a score of able young Eng- 
lish and American writers by printing, in the Smart Set magazine, 
work which more conservative and timid editors had turned down. 

The checkered career of this interesting magazine is presented in 
a foreword by Mr. Rascoe. A contribution of some value to the 
annuals of magazine history is Mr. Rascoe’s tribute to the work of 
Mr. Wright, better known today as the S. S. Van Dine of detective 
fiction. Mr. Wright, says Rascoe, was a better editor than either 
Mencken or Nathan. Rascoe pays his respects to Mencken as a 
brilliant and stimulating writer and deplores the fact that he would 
allow none of his Smart Set writings to be included in the anthology. 

The journalist or teacher of journalism interested in the literary 
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exploits of former newspaper men will find among the hundred-odd 
writers the names of Theodore Dreiser, Ben Hecht, Nunally John- 
son, Joyce Kilmer, Sinclair Lewis, Charles G. McArthur and Chris- 
topher Morley. Much of Hecht’s early work appeared in Smart Set. 

Somerset Maugham’s “Sadie Thompson,” later made into the 
highly successful play, “Rain,” was first published in the magazine. 
Other writers whose work appears in the collection are James 
Branch Cabell, Aldous Huxley, D. H. Lawrence, Arthur Schnitzler, 
James Joyce, Eugene O'Neill, James Stephens, Ruth Suckow, John 
Reed, Jim Tully and Edgar Lee Masters. 

Many of the stories are as readable today as when they were first 
published; others are “dated.” For the light it throws on the early 
work of significant English and American writers, and for the man- 
ner in which it signalizes the high tide of “the Smart Set period,” 
the voume is noteworthy. 


Epwin H. Forp 
University of Minnesota 


Tue Dexicutrut Diversion. By Reginald Brewer. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1935. 320 pp. $3.00. 


“The Delightful Diversion” is a gossipy book of essays by a 
newly-converted addict of modern first editions. It discourses pleas- 
antly of such matters as “points” and private presses, presentation 
and association copies, bindings, values, and the queer things that 
make a first edition first. 

The rank outsiders to whom a book is just something to read 
will find a satisfactory answer to their queries as to “The Why of 
the First Edition” in a chapter with just that title. First editions 
are valuable because they are scarce in most cases, because they 
preserve the form in which contemporary readers originally got the 
book and because they show the book as the author himself first 
beheld it. Mr. Brewer recommends “modern firsts” because they 
are less expensive than rarer books and just as much fun. Being a 
practical soul he suggests that all readers buy their new books in 
a first edition only and see whether the value of some of them may 
not go up. 

Mr. Brewer adds a useful appendix which lists some of the more 
important modern books, with tentative values; gives a glossary of 
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technical terms; and tabulates the names of book sizes from Atlas 
folio to 64mo. with their equivalents in inches. There is an adequate 
index. 

The author is no professional. He writes a style that is occasion- 
ally awkward and a grammar that will sometimes make the judi- 
cious grieve. I think also that he takes Mr. A. Edward Newton a 
little too seriously. But his work is entertaining and profitable. No 
one need apologize for reading it, and teachers of journalism will 
find some useful classroom material. 


Joun BAKELESS 
New York University 


Free Lance WritineG For THE Macazines. By William J. Shannon. 
Nutley, New Jersey: Moorfield & Shannon. 1935. 81 pp. $1.50. 


This is a primer. On the whole it should serve a useful purpose. 
The writer answers a lot of questions which university extension 
students frequently ask — mainly questions which I feel they usu- 
ally should find answers for themselves. It would not be difficult for 
a good rewrite man to pack into fifteen or sixteen pages the infor- 
mation contained here in eighty. 


VeRNON McKEnzIE 
University of Washington 








News Notes 


Eprrep By Doucitass W. Mier 


Syracuse University 


Clarence E. Cason, for the past seven years a professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Alabama, was found dead in his office 
on the Tuscaloosa campus on May 8. Although still a young man 
at the time of his death, Professor Cason’s career was already estab- 
lished. He had been a successful teacher, magazine contributor, 
newspaper correspondent and a keen analyst of social conditions 
in his native South. 

Professor Cason was born in Ragland, Alabama, December 20, 
1896. He took his bachelor of science degree at the University of 
Alabama in 1917 and later obtained the master of arts degree at 
the University of Wisconsin. He taught in the Department of Eng- 
lish at Madison for four years, but resigned in 1926 to accept an 
assistant professorship of journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota when E. Marion Johnson was appointed as chairman. Two 
years later he returned to his native state to organize the depart- 
ment of journalism at Alabama. 

His conception of the teaching of journalism in a liberal arts col- 
lege was that it could do much toward meeting a basic need in state 
universities. In line with this he established courses in “Current 
Affairs,” “American Newspapers” (from the point of view of the 
reader), “American Magazines,” “Recent General Books,” and 
“Modern Trends.” The latter was a codperative venture among 
four departments — journalism, economics, sociology, and political 
science. The work of this codperative Seminar was outlined by 
Professor Cason in an article in Social Forces. 

Professor Cason’s recent book, “90° in the Shade,” was published 
by the University of North Carolina Press in May. It is a successful 
attempt to analyze the elements that mold the culture of the South. 
A full-page review of this volume appeared in the May 19 issue of 
the New York Times Book Review and it has been favorably re- 
viewed elsewhere. Professor Cason was the author also of “A Com- 
posite Style Book for Journalists,” and contributed in recent years 
to the Nation, Social Forces, the Midland, and other periodicals. 
He had a wide newspaper experience, having been connected at 
various times with the Washington bureau of the New York Times, . 
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the Birmingham News, the Washington (D.C.) Times, the New 
York Journal of Commerce and the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


* a * 
SOUTHWESTERN JOURNALISM ConGrEsS WELL ATTENDED 


With ten of the twelve member schools represented by faculty 
members and students, attendance at the eighth annual meeting of 
the Southwestern Journalism Congress at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity in April totaled some 150 persons. 

Mutual objectives of schools of journalism and the American 
Newspaper Guild, photography as a specialized field in journalism, 
employment for journalism graduates, journalism field trips, rela- 
tions between journalism and the social sciences, expanding jour- 
nalistic education, opportunity for research in journalism, and 
trends in editorial writing and in feature writing were discussed. 
Guest speakers were Dr. H. F. Harrington, Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University, Dr. Ralph D. Casey, University 
of Minnesota, and Professor John E. Drewry, Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, University of Georgia. 

Officers elected for 1935-36 were: Professor H. H. Herbert, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, president; Professor Delos Nooe, Texas State 
College for Women, vice-president; and Professor J. Willard Rid- 
ings, Texas Christian University, secretary-treasurer. 


* * * 


Wisconsin CELEBRATES THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Editors and publishers of nearly 150 Wisconsin newspapers, 
members of the Wisconsin Press Association and of the Wisconsin 
Daily Newspaper League, held conventions in Madison April 10-13 
to help celebrate the thirtieth anniversary of the teaching of jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin. 

The alumni reunion, scheduled as a part of the thirtieth anni- 
versary, was postponed until June because of the illness of Dr. 
Willard G. Bleyer who has been confined to Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal in Baltimore for many weeks following an operation in Febru- 
ary. In Dr. Bleyer’s absence, the work of the School of Journalism 
has been conducted under the direction of Professor Grant M. 
Hyde. 

During the thirty years since the teaching of journalism was be- 
gun in 1905, a total of 6,328 students have enrolled. The School 
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of Journalism has given degrees to 867 students, including 764 who 
have received the bachelor of arts in journalism since 1914, 51 who 
were graduated before that date, 49 who received the master of 
arts in journalism, and three who received the Ph.D. in a combina- 
tion of journalism and a social science. 

Eleven candidates for the master of arts in journalism or the 
doctor of philosophy now are enrolled. 


* * a2 
Pu.irzerR SCHOOL TO CHANGE TO GRADUATE STATUS 


The School of Journalism, Columbia University, will become ex- 
clusively a graduate school in the fall of 1935. Entrance will be 
restricted to students holding bachelor’s degrees except for a lim- 
ited number of special students. Woman students of superior abil- 
ity will be admitted in numbers proportionate to opportunities for 
them in professional work. 

The new plan will confine the work in journalism to a single 
graduate year with all classes grouped under three heads: (1) 
reporting and copy reading, (2) editorial writing, policies and re- 
search, (3) research in publishing policies. The first two divisions 
have been. developed experimentally at Columbia in recent years, 
but the third is a new venture. Publishing research will be ap- 
proached largely from the editorial angle, although non-editorial 
problems will be included. 


e * * 
ScuooLts ANNOUNCE New CoursEs 


New journalism courses have been announced at Northwestern, 
Temple, Texas and Minnesota. Three new courses will be offered 
at Northwestern next year. “Reporting of Public Affairs” will be 
taught by Curtis MacDougall, editor of the Evanston News-Indez. 
Students will write interpretative articles for the News-Indez. “The 
Small-Town Newspaper” will be taught by Elmo Scott Watson, 
editor of The Publishers’ Auziliary. In this course, students will 
write special articles for and assist in publishing the Auailiary. Dur- 
ing the semester the class will edit and publish two or three country 
papers. A course in newspaper management will include study of 
circulation, advertising and promotion problems. 

At Temple University, a series of courses dealing with the busi- 
ness phases of newspaper publishing will be offered beginning in the 
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fall of 1936. Professor H. E. Birdsong is interviewing publishers to 
learn their attitudes toward business courses and the opportunities 
for graduates in journalism who have specialized in business sub- 
jects. 

At the University of Texas, the Department of Journalism has 
arranged to count a course in photography offered by the Physics 
Department as a journalism course. 

“The Influence of the Newspaper” is a new course to be opened 
to juniors, seniors and graduate students next winter quarter in the 
Department of Journalism, University of Minnesota. The course 
will be an objective study of the degree to which the newspaper 
influences current social and political attitudes and opinions, moral 
standards, taste, and standards of living of readers. Minnesota will 
offer a summer session course in “Press and Foreign Affairs.” 

A course in “Interpreting Foreign News,” first offered last year 
and to be repeated this summer at the University of Wisconsin, has 
proved to be one of the most popular summer courses ever offered 
there. Some 60 students enrolled in it in 1934. 


* * * 
NeEwspPAPER EpitinG Progects Wime.y Usep 


Eleven different daily newspapers were issued in ten days by 
thirty-five University of Washington journalism students during 
their spring vacation. Most ambitious of the Washington field trips 
up to this time, the experiment was made possible by cooperation 
of publishers in Washington and British Columbia. The trip was 
organized by Professor Vernon McKenzie, who, with Assistant Pro- 
fessor Byron H. Christian and Robert S. Mansfield, journalism in- 
structor, accompanied the squads. 

Allowing one day for study of the paper, its news sources, policy 
and field, and a second day on which they assumed full editorial 
control, the students were introduced to the high pressure of the 
editorial office under the most exacting conditions. 

Papers published were the Seattle Star, Morning Olympian, Eve- 
ning Olympian (Olympia, Wash.), Longview News, Kelso Kelson- 
ian-Tribune, Aberdeen World, Hoquiam Washingtonian, Centralia 
Chronicle, Mount Vernon Herald, Ellensburg Record, and Vancou- 
ver (B.C.) Sun. The trip was a part of the unified junior curricu- 
lum in journalism, under which complete control of students’ time 
is available to the department thoughout the third academic year. 
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Six Louisiana weekly newspapers were produced by student 
staffs from the Louisiana State University School of Journalism, 
working under the direction of Professor C. R. F. Smith, during the 
spring months. The papers were the West Carroll Gazette, Oak 
Grove; the Minden Herald; the Abbeville Progress; the Mansfield 
Enterprise; the Natchitoches Times; and the Natchitoches Enter- 
prise. 

Five two-, three- and four-man student teams from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Department of Journalism sold more than $1,200 
in advertising for the five Minnesota weeklies they “took over” 
during spring vacation. Working under Professor Thomas F. Barn- 
hart, they produced the Park Region Echo, Alexandria; the Preston 
Republican; the Eastern Itascan, Nashwauk; the Stewartville Star; 
and the Chisago County Press, Lindstrom. Two Minnesota weekly 
publishers called on two of the students to take charge of their 
papers later in the spring while they attended the N. E. A. conven- 
tion in New Orleans. 

Three Illinois daily newspapers were issued for a day by the class 
in “Investigations in Publishing” under the direction of Hubert 
Kelley at the Medill School of Journalism. Papers put out by the 
students were the Rushville Times, Evanston News-Indez, and 
Highland Park News. 

Two weekly newspapers were used as laboratories by the com- 
munity weekly class at the School of Journalism, University of 
Iowa, this spring. The student group which worked on the Monti- 
cello, Iowa, Express produced a 24-page paper with $612 in adver- 
tising revenue which, when all expenses were paid, gave the owner 
of the paper a clear profit of $350. 

Under the editorial direction of Charles E. Egger, editor-in-chief 
of the Ohio State Lantern, some 30 juniors and seniors of the 
School of Journalism, Ohio State University, acted as reporters 
and editors of the Columbus Citizen May 11. This is the twentieth 
year that students have taken over the Citizen for a day in the 
spring. 

Men majors in the Department of Journalism, West Virginia 
University, took charge of the Morgantown Dominion News, 
morning daily, and the women published the Morgantown Post, 


evening daily, May 8. The work was a feature of Journalism Day 
wt West Virginia. 
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ScHoots Sponsor NEWSPAPER CONFERENCES 


J. Charles Poe, managing editor of the Chattanooga, Tenn., 
News, was the principal speaker at the seventh annual newspaper 
week sponsored by the Department of Journalism, University of 
Colorado, in May. He delivered two addresses, “What the TVA 
means to Tennessee and the United States” and “Our New Oppor- 
tunities for Constructive Leadership.” 

Journalism week activities at Northwestern University included 
addresses by many Chicago newspaper men, a discussion of the 
alliance between radio and the newspaper by Hal Totten, NBC 
news and sports announcer, and a round table on magazine publish- 
ing led by Arnold Gingrich, editor of Esquire. A feature of Journal- 
ism Week was the publication of “the newspaper of the future,” 
embodying suggestions of expert newspaper men and typographers 
in their predictions as to the form and content of the newspaper of 
tomorrow. The format was tabloid, the type 10-point. Columns 
were wider and upper case letters were eliminated throughout. 
Headlines were set flush left, uncounted. 

The fourteenth annual West Virginia State Journalism Confer- 
ence will be conducted at West Virginia University Oct. 24-26. 
Grove Patterson, editor of the Toledo Blade and president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, will address the confer- 
ence, which is sponsored by the Department of Journalism and the 
State Newspaper Council. 


* * * 


JOURNALISM TEACHERS PUBLISH IN VARIED FIELDs 


Only one text devoted to journalistic technique is included in 
the latest group of books published by journalism faculty mem- 
bers. That is “The Reporter and the News,” a textbook in report- 
ing of which Norval Neil Luxon of Ohio State University is co- 
author with Philip W. Porter, day city editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. (Reviewed in this issue.) 

Professor James E. Pollard, acting director of the School of 
Journalism, Ohio State University, is the author of “The Journal 
of Jay Cooke” which is being published by the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press. The book is made chiefly of material from personal 
records of Jay Cooke and his family from 1865 to 1905. 

The first of a series of brochures called “The Whirling World 
Series,” edited by Frank Luther Mott, director of the School of 
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Journalism, University of Iowa, came off the press in May. The 
brochure contains an essay by Grant Wood, “Revolt Against the 
City.” Three other editions to be published during the year will 
present Paul Greene’s “Shroud My Body Down,” Edwin Ford 
Piper’s “Chaucer’s Sonnets,” and Hamlin Garland’s “Iowa Poems.” 
“News Stories of 1934,” the second collection of the year’s best 
news stories, as selected by coéperating editors from twenty-five 
schools of journalism and edited by Dr. Mott, was published in 
March. 

“These Stories Went to Market” is the title of a collection of 
short stories, compiled and edited by Professor Vernon McKenzie 
of the Department of Journalism, University of Washington, which 
was published by Robert M. McBride and Company in May. The 
book includes twelve stories written by students in Professor Mc- 
Kenzie’s classes in short fiction writing. All the stories have been 
published in national magazines or by a newspaper syndicate. The 
volume includes an introduction by the compiler and a “case his- 
tory” for each story. 

Dr. Marcus M. Wilkerson of the School of Journalism faculty, 
Louisiana State University, has completed a biography of Colonel 
Thomas D. Boyd, president of the institution for thirty-one years. 
The University Press is the publisher. 

“Propaganda and Promotional Activities” is the title of the new 
annotated biblography of which Dr. Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, 
is co-editor. (Reviewed in this issue.) 


* + * 
New Contests Orrerep Hicu Scuoot JOURNALISTS 


Contests in news writing, headline writing, and other phases of 
newspaper technique are replacing the judging of high school pub- 
lications as features of high school press conferences, reports from 
meetings sponsored by schools and departments of journalism this 
spring indicate. 

Team and individual contests in news story writing, editing, 
sports writing, feature and editorial writing featured the Medill 
Press Conference in May at Northwestern University which was 
attended by more than 250 students and teachers from forty-five 
high schools in ten states. 

News and headline writing contests were introduced at the 
school press conference sponsored by the School of Journalism, 
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Syracuse University, in May. Some fifty high schools were repre- 
sented by editors, business managers and faculty advisers of news- 
papers, magazines, and yearbooks. 

Representatives of winning papers in regional contests were 
eligible to compete in contests in reporting, editorial writing, copy- 
reading, headline writing and proof reading at the annual press 
conference for high school journalists sponsored by Sigma Delta 
Chi at the University of Texas early in May. The conference was 
attended by 210 delegates from 104 papers. 

The largest exhibit of Georgia high school publications ever 
brought together in the state was a feature of the eighth annual 
convention of the Georgia Scholastic Press Association at the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, University of Georgia, 
May 3. 

Twenty-seven members of Indianapolis newspaper and press as- 
sociation staffs were guest speakers at the second annual Journal- 
ism Field Day sponsored in April by the Department of Journalism, 
Butler University. Three hundred fifty high school pupils from all 
parts of Indiana attended. 

The Department of Journalism, West Virginia University, will 
conduct the fourth annual State Institute of School Journalism June 
14-15. This is a professional meeting for high school journalism 
teachers in which the West Virginia Association of Journalism 
Directors of Secondary Schools coéperates. 


* * * 
TEMPLE TO CONTINUE COOPERATION WITH GUILD 
The Department of Journalism, Temple University, will con- 
tinue next year to cooperate with the Newspaper Guild of Phila- 
delphia and Camden in the training of apprentice reporters. The 
Philadelphia Record renewed its contract with the Guild in April, 
and the Guild agreed to continue its program of instruction for 


copy boys and apprentices. No agreement has been reached yet 
between officials of Temple and the Guild on a plan for merging 
the Guild work with that of the regular Department of Journalism. 


CriticAL Writinc PopuLar AT WISCONSIN 


A class in critical writing for seniors, involving practice in news- 
paper reviews of motion pictures, musical events and books, is 
showing marked growth at the University of Wisconsin this year. 
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Because of the growing popularity of these reviews in small news- 
papers, students hope to add this work as a sideline to regular news 
staff work. 

* we * 


Marquette Apps Lisrary, Reaping Room 


A separate journalism library and reading room have been added 
to the equipment of the School of Journalism, Marquette Univer- 
sity. Books on journalism and advertising are supplemented by 
those devoted to background material, particularly in political sci- 
ence and sociology. Four current newspapers are being preserved in 
bound volumes and a library of newspaper files for the Civil War 
period is being developed. 

* * 


RieceL GRANTED RESEARCH FuND 


O. W. Riegel, director of the Lee School of Journalism, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, has been awarded a grant-in-aid by the 
Social Science Research Council of New York to permit him to 
make a study of economic factors in the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of news in Europe. Professor Riegel will spend the summer 
gathering material in England, France, Germany and Russia. 


+ * * 
JOURNALISM Loan Funp INCREASED AT WISCONSIN 


The Theta Sigma Phi journalism loan fund for needy students 
in journalism at the University of Wisconsin will be increased for 
the coming year by the addition of about $350, cleared by the or- 
ganization from its tenth annual Matrix banquet in April. The loan 
fund has the distinction of having more than 90 per cent of its loans 
paid back by the beginning of each school year. 


* * * 
Riincs Pians NATIONAL JOURNALISM TouR 


A national journalism tour, covering twenty-one cities in fourteen 
states, the District of Columbia and Canada is being sponsored by 
Professor J. Willard Ridings of the Department of Journalism, 
Texas Christian University. The group, limited to 30 students, will 
travel eight weeks in a chartered bus. Through the cooperation of 
36 large newspapers, the students will have opportunity to work 
on these papers. Interviews have been arranged for the group with 
humerous prominent persons. 
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Syracuse PLAans Stupy Perrop Precepinc Exams 


A reading and study period of one week preceding final examina- 
tions at the end of each semester will be instituted next year if the 
University Senate approves the recommendation recently made by 
the faculty of the School of Journalism, Syracuse University. The 
plan has been recommended experimentally for a one-year trial. 
It will affect only juniors and seniors enrolled in the School of 
Journalism. Classes will not meet during the week preceding exami- 
nations but each class will be given a special reading list to aid in 
the correlation of the semester’s work. 


* * * 
Kentucky To Orrer SUMMER CouURSES 


Six courses in the first session and two courses in the second 
session will be offered by the Department of Journalism in the 
summer school at the University of Kentucky this year. The fac- 
ulty will include Professor Enoch Grehan, head of the department, 
Assistant Professor Victor R. Portmann, and Assistant Professor 
Marguerite McLaughlin. 


* * * 
ResEArcH RounpDTABLE Is PLANNED 


A newspaper roundtable to be held during the next annual con- 
vention of the American Sociological Society in New York City is 
being planned by Dr. Alfred M. Lee, assistant professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Kansas, in cooperation with Professor 
Robert E. Park of the Sociology Department at the University of 
Chicago and Professor Carroll D. Clark of the Kansas Sociology 
Department. Dr. Lee is asking sociologists and others for sugges- 
tions, to be used as starting points in the discussion, in answer to 
the following questions: What are the specific fields in which news- 
paper research should now be concentrated? What methods of re- 
search do you regard as most desirable? What sources for data do 
you believe should be drawn upon? 


* * * 
Notes 


A new weekly radio feature, “As Wisconsin Editors See It,” con- 
sisting of the reading of editorials culled from current state daily 
newspapers, has been started recently by Professor Ralph O. Naf- 
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ziger of the School of Journalism over the University of Wisconsin 
station, WHA. 

Professor Maynard W. Brown of the College of Journalism, Mar- 
quette University, is completing a doctor’s dissertation in political 
science on “Public Opinion and European Armaments, 1912-14” 
this summer at the University of Wisconsin. 

Professors Paul J. Thompson and Dewitt Reddick of the De- 
partment of Journalism will teach in the summer session at the 
University of Texas. Reporting, advertising, and news editing will 
be offered. 

Professor Vernon McKenzie of the Department of Journalism, 
University of Washington, whose previous trips through Central 
Europe have been reported for various newspaper groups, has 
planned a Balkan junket for 1935. He will sail from Quebec in June 
and return to the campus September 30. 

In addition to the professional degree which the Journalism De- 
partment, Butler University, has been conferring for several years, 
a non-professional degree will be awarded next year for those who 
are studying journalism for general and cultural purposes. New 
courses will be introduced to round out the sequence for this degree. 

Fred W. Kennedy, director of journalism laboratories, Univer- 
sity of Washington, conducted a forum on “The Future of the 
Newspaper” at the Short Course for Editors held at the University 
of Minnesota in April. 

Byron H. Christian, assistant professor, and Robert S. Mans- 
field, instructor in journalism, will conduct summer school courses 
at the University of Washington this year. 

Hartley E. Jackson, advisory typographic designer of the Stan- 
ford University Press, has been appointed lecturer in journalism at 
Stanford. He will teach the course in mechanics of publishing and 
have charge of the type laboratory. Mr. Jackson for several years 
conducted the Metropolitan Press, a typographic service for Pacific 
coast advertisers and advertising agencies. He has served as a 
director of the San Francisco Advertising Club and as supervis- 
ing director of the San Francisco Better Business Bureau. 

On the theory that the daily newspaper men who actually 
handle the news never get invited to press conferences, the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Minnesota, held a new kind of 
conference June 1. Attendants were news, city, telegraph, state 
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and other sub-editors and reporters on Minnesota dailies. The 
group, meeting from 3:30 to 10 p.m. on Saturday, discussed local 
news sources, handling local and wire news and the problem of 
local and state news as opposed to national and international news. 
The meeting will probably become an annual affair. 

Neal Van Sooy, publisher of the Azusa, California, Herald, has 
been appointed lecturer in journalism at Stanford University to 
take charge of courses in business management, newspaper account- 
ing and cost-finding. Mr. Van Sooy, a Stanford graduate, is a mem- 
ber of the State Advisory Council of the California Newspaper 
Publishers Association and president of the San Gabriel Valley unit 
of the Association. 

Twenty-five alumni of the Department of Journalism, Yenching 
University, Peiping, China, are “in significant places in the journal- 
ism of China,” according to the University’s recent news letter. 
“The correspondents of the Associated Press in Nanking, of Havas 
in Nanking, of the United Press in Peiping and every member of 
the English service of the Central News agency (official govern- 
ment organ in China) are all graduates of Yenching University. 
Fourteen more journalism seniors will pass out into the journalism 
of China in June.” 

Elmo C. Wilson, graduate assistant in the Department of Jour- 
nalism and instructor in the General College at the University of 
Minnesota, has recently published the second annual “Cooperative 
Contemporary Affairs Test,” in collaboration with Dr. Alvin C. 
Eurich, also of the University of Minnesota. The test, prepared for 
the American Council on Education, was given in 200 colleges and 
universities this spring to determine students’ awareness of current 
news and problems. Mr. Wilson is also co-author of the two current 
affairs tests published by Time in February and June. 
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